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5ACON 


HERE is more than a tingle of satisfaction when you 

know you are serving foods which are beyond compar- 
ison in quality and flavor. That is why, once you have tried 
Wilson’s Certified Bacon, you will make it a constant 
favorite On your menu. 


Selected, handled and prepared with respect—the thoughtful, careful 
respect your own mother shows toward the special dish she occa- 
sionally prepares for the family—its quality is reflected in its appetiz- 
ing appearance when cooked, its rich aroma and tempting flavor. 


Ask your dealer for Wilson’s Certified Bacon. If he cannot supply 
you, please give us his name. We can stock him quickly, for our 
distribution is national. 


Write us for a free copy of “‘Wilson’s Meat Cookery”—the most 
popular and helpful publication of its kind. Address Wilson & Co., 
Dept. 343, 41st Street and Ashland Avenue, Chicago. 
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Wiissan you come from?’’ Mae 
Ruffyan exclaimed, looking hard at 
Page. ‘‘Whar you goin’ ?’’ 

‘‘T’m lost,’’ she answered, frightened. 

He raised his lantern and peered behind her. 
‘“‘Who’s with you?’’ 

‘‘Nobody. ’’ 

‘‘How’d you get here?’’ 

‘*T don’t know. We went to Bent Mountain. 
I started home by myself. I missed the road. 
{ walked and walked. I’m lo-o-ost!’’ 

The word ended in a wail. Page buried her 
face in her hands and shook with sobs. It 
would have been better to have stayed lost, 
she thought, to have wandered all night in the 
dreary fog, to have fallen from a crag—better, 
far better, than to have met this dreadful man! 

A kind voice—could it be Ruffyan’s?—said 
soothingly, ‘‘You pore lost little, scared little 
thing! And you’ve hurt yore face. How’d that 
come?’’” 

‘*T fell!’’ Page gasped. 

‘*Tt’s just a skin graze. You hold the lantern 
and gi’ me yore han’k’ chief; I’ll wrop it so the 
blood won’t dribble in yore face.’’ 

He gently bound up the wound, then took 
the lantern and said, ‘‘ Now, I’ll take you 
home. ’Tain’t such a far piece. Come on.’’ 

Out of regard to Page’s tired, stumbling 
feet, he walked slowly, and held the lantern 
behind him to show her where to step. 

‘*Tt’s a rough path,’’ he said, ‘‘but it’s the 
nigh way. It’ll get us thar sooner.’’ Once he 
stopped to listen and gave a long, shrill whistle. 
‘*You seen my dogs?’’ he asked. ‘‘ Two point- 
ers—white and brown spotted.’’ 

‘*No, I’ve not seen them.’’ 

‘tT wouldn’t lose them pointers for a hunderd 
dollars,’’ he said anxiously. ‘‘ Uh, well! I 
reckon they outrun themselves, huntin’ on the 
mountain. They’ll be home in the mornin’. 
You say you come from Bent Mountain ?’’ 

**Ves, ”? 

‘You must ’a’ turned off at the slashes. ’’ 

‘It was a marshy place where there were 
several roads. I turned to the left and came to 
an old sawmill. ’’ 

‘“*You ought to turned to the right at the 
slashes—that ma’shy place. You were lucky 
to hit the road from the sawmill. You might 
’a’ wandered all night on them ol’ timber 
roads. Well, now we’re nigh home. ’’ 

A dark mass loomed ahead, and Page peered 
eagerly through the soft foggy night, hoping 
to see the gleam of the hotel lights or the 
camp-fire blaze. 

‘*Here we are,’’ said Mac Ruffyan, and 
gave a halloo. 

There appeared a blur of light that re- 
solved itself into a candle in the hand of a 
skinny, disheveled old woman standing in a 
doorway. ‘‘Be that you, Mac Ruffyan?’’ she 
called. * 

“Did you find ’em? Is you found Dandy 
and Zippo?’’ clamored voices behind her—the 
voices of Harson and Ken and Gene. 

‘‘Why—why, I thought — You said you were 
taking me home!’’ Page stammered in dismay. 

‘*Here we are. Come on in.’’ 

He did not understand her mistake, and Page 
did not—at the moment could not—say more. 
She followed him into the cabin—the myste- 
rious cabin that strangers were not permitted 
to enter. To her eye it did not differ from the 
other cabins into which she had glanced. It 
was strongly built of unhewn chestnut logs 
securely chinked and daubed. There was a 
stone chimney and a generous fireplace with 
a blazing fire—not unwelcome on that chilly, 
damp evening. In spite of her disappointment, 
Page was cheered by the homelike scene—the 
fire flickering on the whitewashed walls and 
the braided rugs and the gay patchwork quilt 
and the bright-eyed children. 

The old woman uttered an exclamation of 
amazement when she saw the girl behind Mac 
Ruffyan. ‘‘Whar’d you git her?’’ she asked. 

He explained briefly: coming home, after a 
vain search for his dogs, he heard an outcry, 
turned back and found the lost girl. ‘‘One of 
that lake crowd, traipsin’ round ever’whar,’’ 
he added. 

‘*T know her name, daddy,’’ said Ken. 
*“She’s Page Ruffyan, the one —’’ 

, His father’s face darkened. ‘‘Ain’t no need 

’ name her name,’’ he interrupted harshly. 

Thee turning to Page, he said, ‘‘You’re wet 

and hungry and wore out. Granny’!l give you 
dry clothes and roust you up some supper. 

‘ake yourself satisfied here to-night, and in 
'@ mornin’ I’ll git you back to the lake.’’ 
_ Refusing the proffered change of clothing, 
age took off her sweater and sat down before 
“he fire to dry her shoes and skirt. She was 
teeling cosy and drowsy when Mrs. Martin, 
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“DADDY HAD THIS WHEN HE WAS A LITTLE BOY” 





ORAWN BY ROBERT AMICK 
HE SAID. “SOME 


OF HIS WAY-BACK FOLKS BRUNG IT FROM THE SEA" 


TREASURE MOUNTAIN 


y Edna Turpin 


Chapter Five, 
Page hears the sea singer 


who had been stirring 
about from cupboard 
to fireplace and table, 
invited her to ‘‘set a 
cheer.’’ She went to 
the table, where bread 
and meat and warmed- 
over vegetables had been set out 
for her and was amazed to find how 
hungry she was. 

From a distance Ken and Gene 
had been watching Page with shy - 
curiosity. Now they went to their 
father, who was sitting in a splint- 
bottomed chair tilted against the * 
door jamb. Ken leaned on his 
knee, and Gene climbed into his lap and 
snuggled in his arms while he talked about 
the lost dogs with Harson, who was sitting 
in the doorway and whittling a stick. Where 
could the dogs be? 

Page’s thoughts were busy with her own 
affairs. How silly she had been to wander off 
alone on Bent Mountain! What hours and 
hours she would now have to spend in this 
eabin before morning and home-going! Jump- 
ing up, she moved restlessly about the room, 
but she avoided the doorway where the Ruff- 
yans were gathered. She peered out of the 
window into the foggy night, then turned, 
shivering, and spread her hands to the blazing 
fire. 

Harson came forward with shy courtesy and 
east about,for something with which to enter- 
tain the reluctant guest. 

‘*Le’ me show you my sea singer,’’ he said. 
‘*T don’t reckon thar’s another one in the 
mountains. Look here!’’ 

He picked up a sea shell, lying among old 
bottles and dark shining stones on a shelf. 

‘*Daddy had this when he was a little boy, ’’ 
he said. ‘‘Some of his way-back folks brung 
it from the sea. And it ain’t never fergot whar | 
it come from and what it heered thar. Hit’s 











been years and years—but it keeps on singin’ | but the silence was grim and wrathful. As he 


*bout the sea. You lis- 
ten!’’ He held it to 
Page’s ear with an air 
of eager solemnity. 
‘*Hear it rumble! Lis- 
ten to it roar! And 
look at that picture!’’ 
He nodded at the old lithograph 
of a seascape over the mantel- 
shelf. ‘‘Daddy says it come from 
that kind of place. Some day I’m 
goin’ thar.’’ 

**You’d be doin’ better to keep 
yore mind at home,’’ said Granny 
Martin, frowning. ‘‘You got that 
restless blood from yore daddy. Me 
and my folks ain’t got no call to the sea. We’ve 
lived here in these mountains better’n a hun- 
derd years. ’Fore that, I heered tell, they come 
from a far and a absent land name England. ’’ 

‘*So did my folks,’’ said Page. ‘‘They’re in 
a book at home. ”’ 

‘** You got books at yore home, too, ain’t 
you?’’ said Harson, looking with pride at the 
row of sheepskin-bound volumes on the man- 
telshelf. ‘‘ Ain’t many folks hereabouts got 
books, outside a Bible and almanac. ’’ 

‘‘Oh, yes! We’ve lots of them,’’ said Page 
carelessly. ‘‘New ones, and bookcases full of 
old ones like those. ’’ 

As she spoke, she picked up one of the books 
and opened it. She gasped and looked with 
wide wondering eyes from the flyleaf to Harson 
and back to the age-yellowed page. There, in 
a clear, flowing, old-fashioned handwriting, 
was inscribed, ‘‘ Harrison Ruffin, King’s Grant, 
Virginia. ’’ 

‘*King’s Grant!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Why, how 
did you get a book from King’s Grant? That 
is my home!’’ 

Before Harson could say a word, his father 
sprang up, strode across the room, took the 
book from Page’s hand and laid it with fierce 
| emphasis on the shelf. Not a word was spoken, 
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went back to the door, he threw a command 
over his shoulder: ‘‘ Hush and git away, 
Harson!’’ 

The boy put an awkward, apologetic hand 
on Page’s arm. 

But the girl was too much amazed and fright- 
ened to notice him. Why was Mac Ruffyan so 
furious? Was there some secret crime connected 
with his possession of the book? How he had 
scowled at her! How his eyes had glared in 
the red firelight! All her terror, all the wild 
desperate tales she had heard, came back to 
her with tenfold force. 

If only she dared leave the cabin! But she 
did not dare.. She would risk the outlaw’s 
wrath—anything, everything—rather than be 
again alone in that blinding, suffocating dark- 
ness. She would crouch in this corner all night 
and creep out in the morning and wander 
about until she found the way home. 

Oh, if only her father would come for her! 
But probably she had not been missed, would 
not be missed until morning. On this foggy 
night there would be no passing between Star- 
wink Camp and the hotel. Her father would 
suppose she was safe at the camp; her friends 
there would think she was with him at the 
hotel. How could she endure the long, dread- 
ful night! Tears trickled down her cheeks, and 
she bit her lips to keep back her sobs. 

Meanwhile Mac Ruffyan, gloomy and bale- 
ful, sat at the doorway, gazing ‘out into the 
foggy night. Gene and Ken drew away from 
him and went to Granny Martin, who was 
braiding a rug, keeping time with her body 
and her hands to a tune that she was humming. 

‘*Sing, granny,’’ Ken said presently in a 
subdued voice. ‘‘Sing so we can hear the 
words. ’” 

Granny glanced at the forbidding figure in 
the doorway and hesitated. But she sang— 
slowly, in a thin, plaintive, high-pitched voice 
—the old favorite, The Cruelty of Barbara 
Allen. It was one of the ballads that early 
settlers had brought into the mountain wilder- 
ness and that they had handed down to their 
children’s children. 

Mac Ruffyan at first paid scant attention to 
the music —or perhaps the familiar doleful 
sounds made themselves merely a part of his 
black mood. But the cloud on his brow gradu- 
ally lightened. When Gene, sitting on the floor 
with her head against granny’s bony knee, 
wriggled with discomfort and said, ‘‘ Ain’t 

* you got no soft place to lean on, granny ?’’ 

her father looked round. 

**Come, baby,’’ he said, holding out his 
hand. ‘‘Come to daddy.’’ 
She ran to him and snuggled in his arms. 

‘*What made you mad, daddy ?’’ she asked. 
‘tT wasn’t bad.’’? He did not answer. But he 
looked at Page; and the sight of the girl’s 
drooping shoulders and downcast, tearful eyes 
aroused his pity and kindliness and shame. He 
had been harsh to his guest, a lost child, who 
had not offended intentionally or consciously. 

‘*Hey, granny!’’ he said to the old woman, 
who was starting another doleful ballad. 
‘*You’re givin’ us the blues. Let’s have some- 
thing cheerfuller. ’’ 

He put Gene in a chair beside him and took 
down a fiddle hanging on wooden pegs on the 
wall. He tuned it and sang a gay, homely ditty: 

“Gi me the hook an’ an me the line, 
Gi’ me the gal you call Car’line.” 
Then, without pausing, he sang: 


bes! go down the new-cut road, 
You go down the lane,— 

I git thar ’fore you do 
An’ court little Liza Jane.” 

The merry music made Page forget herself 
and her troubles. She listened with delight to 
the next song, a fine old pirate ballad, The 
Lone and the Lonesome Low: 


“There was a little ship an’ she sailed upon 


the sea, 

An’ she went by the name of the Mary 
Golden Tree,— 

An’ she sailed upon the lone an’ the 
lonesome low, 

An’ she sailed upon the lonesome sea.” 


‘*How jolly that is!’’ Page cried. She colored 
and shrank back at the sound of her own voice 
and glanced apprehensively at Mac Ruffyan. 

But he nodded at her, with a smile. ‘‘I like 
that song myself. And here’s another good old 
tune. ’’ 

He gave them the stirring old song, Who’!l 
be King but Charlie? 

‘* That’s what Harson likes,’’ said Ken. 
‘*But I like dancin’ tunes. Play, daddy, and 
le’ me do a jig.”’ 

His father laughed and gave him a jig tune. 
Pulling Harson with him, Ken whirled about 
like a top. Gene imitated their antics. 

‘**Come on!’’ Ken cried to Page. ‘‘ You come 
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on and try it, too. 1 bet you can’t jump up 
and cross yore feet three times, like I do.’’ 

‘**] bet I can,’’ rejoined Page, and she 
sprang up and joined the frolic. 

Mac Ruffyan went from one jig tune to an- 
other—patting his feet and swaying his body 
as his voice rollicked along with the merry 
tunes. ‘‘Whoop her up! That’s a pigeonwing 
right! Good for the girl!’’ he called as Harson 
fell behind and Ken performed a skillful antic 
that Page emulated. 

Presently the old clock on the mantelshelf 
began to strike; slowly, reprovingly, 
the hour. Ten o’clock! 

‘*Who’d ’a’ thought ’twas so late?’’ ex- 
elaimed Mac Ruffyan. ‘‘ Bedtime and past bed- 
time it is. Gene, Ken, go to bed! To bed all 
ef you!’’ 

‘* Let us set up a while longer,’’ pleaded 
Ken. ‘‘Tell us a tale, daddy—jest one tale. He 
knows the best tales ever you heered,’’ he 
explained, turning to Page, ‘‘ *bout bears and 
treasures and lost folks and murders and —’’ 

‘*Hish, Ken, and come to bed!’’ said granny 
sourly. ‘‘You chillen ought to been ’sleep a 
hour ago.’’ 

‘*Every ‘ought’ ain’ta ‘is,’ ’’ responded Mac 
Ruffyan. 

‘*Oh, please do tell us a story!’’ said Page. 
“It isn’t late. Oh, I never was having such a 
good time!’’ 

Her hair had fallen loose on her shoulders, 
her cheeks were flushed, and her eyes gleam- 
ing with mirth and excitement. Mac Ruffyan 
glanced at her, and a startled expression came 
into his face. 

‘My! But you look like —’’ He interrupted 
himself and, rising, put down his fiddle. ‘‘One 
tale, then,’’ he said, sitting down by the fire. 
‘*Let’s see what it shall be.’’ 

‘**Bout the treasure and the cave and the 
ghost,’’ said Ken eagerly. 

‘*Uh, welll’’ agreed Mr. Ruffyan and began: 
‘*Thar is a cave—way off yonder in the moun- 
tains —’’ 

‘* Now, daddy!’’ Ken interrupted indig- 
nantly. ‘‘ ’Tain’t so far! Jest a piece up Hem- 
lock Hollow, and up the side of the mountain. ’’ 

‘*Tf you put in another word, you ain’t goin’ 
to hear any tale, and you goin’ straight to 
bed !’’ said his father sternly. He glanced 
at Page and changed the beginning of 
his story. ~ 

‘*A long time ago, thar was a man 
name Bud Miller, livin’ on this moun- 
tain. I do’ know whether or no it had 
a name in them days, but now folks call 
it Treasure Mountain. And why -so, 
you’ll see presen’ly. This Bud Miller 
had some kin in the valley that died 
and left him a fortune. The folks writ 
to Bud and he went down to see ’bout it. 

‘*They want to give him a slip of 
paper they call a check and leave the 
money down thar. But Bud, he said, 
‘Naw, I’ll take it home in good hard 
money, all silver and gold.’ And so he 
did. 

‘*Now, Bud had one only child, a 
likely girl, name Lize, that a fellow 
name Seth Gayle was a-courtin’. And 
one day not long after Bud come back 
from the valley, she went to the cross- 
roads store; and when she got home she 
found her father layin’ at the cowpen 
gap,—stone stiff dead,—his axe by his 
side, and it all bloody and his head bust 
open. ’’ 

““Oh!’’ eried Page. 

‘*Don’t be screechin’ yet,’’ said Ken, 
gloating. ‘‘We ain’t come to the worst. ’’ 

‘““They ’gun to question round, and 
a peddler man said he heered Bud Miller 
havin’ a up-and-down quarrel with Seth 
Gayle, and Seth he got powerful mad 
and told him he had a mind to knock 
him in the head. That was like on a 
Sat’day before the killin’. And Lize 
Miller had to own up that she heered 
the fracas—’bout Seth’s cow that got 
in thar garden, she say it was. 

‘*Well, ever’body made sure Seth done 
the killin’—ever’ body but Lize. And that night, 
settin’ up with the old man, folks made plans 
for a lynehin’. The leadin’ fellow was that 
peddler man, a big, hairy, red man, that come 
a while back from nobody knowed whar. But 
Lize slipped out and went down the hollow to 
her sweetheart and tol’ him to go and hide in 
the cave on the side of the mountain. 

‘*The folks all got together, with guns and 
lanterns and went to get Seth Gayle and lynch 
him. They tracked him with thar dogs up the 
mountain till they come to the mouth of the 
eave. And thar lay his dog. It followed him 
to the cave mouth, but it wouldn’t go in, and 
thar it lay, whimperin’ and howlin’. And that 
was a-Judasin’ him. For folks saw the dog 
and knowed Seth was inside. 

‘*The lynchin’ gang went in the cave, far as 
Midway Room, and thar they stopped to look 
round. It was all dark and solemn and lone- 
some. And just as they was about to go on, 
somebody croaked, ‘A ghost! Look thar!’ And 
they looked and saw—a ghost! A ghost! Thar 
it stood, white and waverin’ and warnin’-like, 
on the straight-up side of the rock. How they 
all gaped and shivered! 

‘‘And then—then thar was a screech like a 
soul in torment that e’en-a-most turned thar 


it told | 
: |of Seth Gayle, which pleased ’em better, 








blood to ice. ‘Lord ’a’ mercy! Lord ’a’ mercy!’ 
yelled that peddler man. ‘I done it! Yes, I 
done it! I done it! Lord ’a’ mercy on my 
soul!’ 

‘¢ And when he said that, the ghost wavered 
and—and was gone! 

‘«The folks came out the cave, helter-skelter. 
Once outside, they clamped that peddler man. 
He owned to killin’ and robbin’ Bud Miller— 
and nobody hadn’t thought of lookin’ for his 
money in the old snuffbox on the _mantel- 
shelf, whar he kept it. 

‘*Well, they lynched the peddler man, ‘stead 


anyway, he bein’ a stranger, and they went to 
get the money, whar he said he buried it, on the 
mountain. They searched and they searched 
and they searched, but they ain’t found it; 
and it ain’t ever been found, from that day to 
this. Whether folks ain’t looked the right place 
or whether he told ’em the wrong place—well, 
wharever he put the money, it’s still thar, and 
that’s why they call it Treasure Mountain. ’’ 

Page started. She heard, or thought she 
heard, a faint ominous click. Her nerves were 
overwrought by her harrowing experiences and 
by the gruesome tale; she had a vague uneasy 
sense of impending evil. She tried to shake it 
off and drew closer to Mac Ruffyan. 

He went on with the tale: ‘‘And whar that 
treasure is, no one knows—’ less it is that ghost. 
It’s stayed in the cave ever since. Thar it is 
now. And if you go thar —’’ 

Mac Ruffyan made an impressive pause, 
and his hearers thrilled with suspense and 
delicious horror. 

Then Page screamed — but it was not the 
story that caused her terror. She was staring, 
appalled, at men with pistols and guns stand- 
ing at the door and rushing into the room. 
Before Mac Ruffyan could reach his gun behind 
the door, he was seized and handcuffed. 

A panting, exultant voice said, ‘‘Mac Ruff- 
yan, I arrest you by authority of the State of 
Virginia!’ _ 

There was a minute’s silence after the 
sheriff and his three deputies had laid hold of 
Mac Ruffyan. The first words came from Page. 
‘‘Oh! And I could have told you!’’ 

Ruffyan turned savagely. ‘‘ Told! So you 


DRAWN BY CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 


Ruffyan glared at the speaker; the truth of 
the statement seemed to strike home. ‘‘ That’s 
God’s truth!’’ he muttered. 

Granny Martin sprang forward. ‘‘You Jim 
Price!’’ she cried. ‘‘If my ol’ man and my boy 
Chance was a-livin’, you wouldn’t ’a’ come 
here this night — not-no sooner’n you’d ’a’ 
walked in a rattler’s den. ’’ 

‘*Leave him be, granny, leave him be!’’ Mae 
Ruffyan said gruffily. ‘‘ This here is men’s 
business. You take keer of the chillen, granny. 
Harson, you go by times in the mornin’ to 
look for Dandy and Zippo.’’ 

‘*Yore dogs is shet in Mose Potter’s stable, ’’ 
said the sheriff, laughingtriumphantly. ‘‘Tolled 
thar and shet up so as not to warn you.’’ 

‘*Harson, you get Dandy and Zippo. They’re 
too high-minded, them Westcott pointers, to 
stay with scrubs like Mose Potter. ’’ 

‘Say, Ruffyan, we got to be movin’,’’ said 
the sheriff. 

Gene ran to her father, sobbing. ‘‘ Daddy, 
daddy! Don’t go! Daddy, I want you here 
with me! I’m skeered of them men!’’ 

‘*Hey, you devil’s brat!’’ 

The sheriff sprang aside and gave a quick 
blow that sent Harson Ruffyan’s knife rattling 
to the floor. Unnoticed in all the confusion, 
the boy had drawn it and struck with all his 





fearless young strength at his father’s captor. 





Granny Martin gave a shrill, gleeful cackle. 
‘*That’s it, son! Take up fer yore daddy!’’ 

Mac Ruffyan smiled and said with ominou: 
gentleness, ‘‘ Bide yore time, my boy; bid« 
yore time.’’ He started out: with the officers o: 
the law, but on the threshold he turned an¢ 
glared at Page. ‘‘And I’ve got you to thank 
fer this, have 1?’’ he said with an oath. 

The terrified girl shrank back without 2 
word. . . 

As the darkness swallowed the little grou) 
of men Granny Martin turned like a fury o 
Page. 

‘*Ts you darin’ stay in this house after jailin’ 
its man? Git out, you brat!’ 

‘*‘What—what do you mean?’’ Page gasped. 

The old woman raised a threatening hand. 
‘*Out—out of this house! Git out, I say!’’ 

‘*Where must I go?’’ Page asked faintly. 

‘*Go? What do I keer whar you go?”’ replied 
the old woman. ‘‘Out from the folks you’ve 
brung to ruin!’’ 

She pointed sternly to the door. 

To Page the command to go forth into the 
dark, foggy unknown night was like a sen- 
tence of death. She took two or three faltering 
steps toward the door, and each step seemed 
to bring her nearer the verge of a terrible 
precipice down which she must plunge. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


A FIGHTING DOG 


y Julien 


| Y general consent Alfred Steele 
B owns the best string of ‘‘var- 
mint’’ dogs on Little River. His 

pack of hounds includes almost every 
breed approved by the traditions of 
big game hunting, and he is continu- 
ally buying new ones. Some of his 


There was one—but here is the story. 








WITH A SAVAGE GROWL THE DOG SPRANG PAST HARRY AND STRAIGHT 
AT THE WOLF'S THROAT 


knowed they was comin’ to grab me? You 
knowed it, and you set here in my house and 
warmed by my fire and et my bread, and didn’t 
tell me? You didn’t give me a chanct ’ginst 
these here cowards that dursent come even two 
for one, but took me four at a time. You 
knowed it, did you?’’ He jerked out an oath. 
“‘Y’m glad I’m loose from such kin.’’ He 
turned toward his captors. ‘‘Well, now you got 
me, what you goin’ to do with me?’’ 

‘“That’s fer the United States gov’ment to 
say,’’ answered Sheriff Price. ‘‘You got to 
’count to it fer that moonshine still up on Lost 
Creek. We goin’ to put you in the jail house 
to wait gov’ment trial. ’’ 

Ruffyan’s wrath changed to surprise and 
then to relief. ‘‘Reckon I e’n settle all my 
claims with the gov’ment, ’’ he said. ‘‘I thought 
’twas—something else. You do know catchin’ 
is ’fore hangin’, sheriff, and maybe you’ve 
heered tell that provin’ is ’fore punishin’—in 
just law, and I reckon that’s what the gov’- 
ment deals in.’’ 

The sheriff laughed. ‘‘That’s so, Ruffyan, 
but I reckon it won’t be noways hard to prove 
things ’ginst you. You’re a outside stranger, 
and you ain’t got no man in the mountains 
to ’friend you, now Chance Martin is dead.’ 


from Portland on his way into the Cascades 
stopped at the Steele ranch to ask about the 
condition of the trails. The big, hospitable 
ranchman insisted on his staying for dinner. 
After the meal they talked about dogs, and 
the stranger told Steele about a new dog—a 
cross of Airedale and foxhound—from which 
great things were expected. Steele was keenly 
interested, and he sent an order to his dealer 
in Portland that night. 

Four days later the dog arrived. He was a 
big, rangy fellow—dun and fuzzy of coat, with 


Steele’s first impression of his purchase was 
very favorable. He thought that the big fellow 
looked like a real fighting dog; but the moment 
Steele got a good, square look at .the dog’s 
eyes, an expression of doubt showed in his 
face. They were large, mild, friendly eyes— 
not, to the ranchman’s way of thinking, the 
eyes of a fighting dog. 

Steele’s oldest son, Harry, who judged by 
somewhat different standards, was delighted 
with his father’s purchase. The animal seemed 
instantly to sense the boy’s friendliness, for 
he came over to him and sniffed his knees. 

It was perhaps two weeks later when one of 





Steele’s herders reported fresh cougar tracks 





large, strong jaws and a heavy, muscular neck. 
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along the river at the southwest ex- 
tremity of the sheep range. The 
ranchman’s eyes lighted with inter- 
est. Taking five of his best hounds 
and the new dog, he started out to 
track the cougar. The hounds quickly 
caught the fresh scent, and Steele 


acquisitions prove to be brave, skillful hunt- | noticed with satisfaction that the new dog had 
ers; some of them prove to be worthless. | as keen a nose as any of the others. An hour 


later the baying of the dogs announced that 


Near the middle of last September a hunter | the cougar had been treed. With his rifle held 


ready, Steele hurried forward. The big 
cat was crouched on a low-hanging limb 
of a madrona. 

Steele took rapid aim and fired, and 
the cougar fell to the ground. But it was 
only wounded, and as the dogs sprang 
in it fought savagely with teeth and 
claws. The five old hounds attacked with 
determination, but warily. The new dog 
alone hung back. Steele tried by every 
means that he knew to urge him into 
the fight, but the dog only looked at 
the ranchman placidly with his large, 
friendly eyes. He did not seem exactly 
frightened at the cougar, for he watched 
the struggle with a certain interest and 
made no effort to ran away, but he 
would not plunge into the struggle. 

Steele was disappointed. The good 
price he had paid for the dog had turned 
out a sheer waste of money. When he 
got back to the house, he told about 
the dog’s cowardice and added that he 
was going to get rid of him if he had 
to give him away. It thereupon became 
quickly evident that the disgraced dog 
had at least one friend—Harry. The boy 
asked eagerly for the dog. At first his 
father refused, saying that there was no 
sense in feeding such a worthless ani- 
mal; but Harry pleaded hard, and after 
a little his father yielded. 

‘*Here, Quitter,’’ Steele called to the 
dog, ‘‘go to your new master !’’ 

The name stuck to the dog, and Quit- 
ter he was called henceforth. 

That fall will long be remembered as 
one ,of the worst coyote seasons ever 
known in the Little River country. 
Ranchers along the river were losing 
sheep right and left. Steele, the biggest 
sheep owner in the district, was one of 
the heaviest sufferers. Although his range was 
inclosed with the best coyote fence that money 
could buy, and although he set traps along the 
fence at frequent intervals, the depredations 
continued. Nearly every morning a sheep would 
be found dead, with its throat bitten through 
—the unmistakable mark of the coyote. 

After a while Steele found no more dead 
sheep, but instead the animals began mysteri- 
ously to disappear. Every few days one would 
be missing. In vain he put his best dogs on 
the track. They followed the scent to an im- 
passable cliff of rim rock where no human 
being could follow. Steele watched the fence 
at night, rifle in hand, but the range was so 
large that he could not keep an eye on more 
than a small part of it. In the morning a sheep 
would be gone, and he would find a hole pawed 
in the ground under the fence—that was all. 
He had never heard of a coyote large and 
strong enough to carry off a sheep—but the 
tracks were not those of a cougar. In fact, they 
looked much like wolf tracks, but Steele knew 
that no wolves had been seen in the region for 
twenty years. If they were not wolf tracks, 
they might possibly be dog tracks. That possi- 
bility left Steele more mystified than ever. 

At last the ranchman called on his neighbors 














to help him catch the mysterious marauder, 
and they decided to surround the big inclosure 
\ith picked men, each a seasoned hunter and 
» dead shot. They were to be concealed at 
intervals to watch. Harry, to his great joy, 
was allowed to take part in the big event. He 
was only sixteen years old, but he was tall 
and strong for his age and already a skillful 
hunter. He wanted to take Quitter along, but 
his father objected on the ground that the 
animal was worthless as a ‘‘varmint’’ dog and 
would only be in the way. So Quitter was tied 
in the barn and left behind, though his big, 
intelligent eyes showed his disappointment. 

It was nearly dark when the hunters took 
their appointed places in the thick brush sur- 
rounding the range. Harry’s position was 
almirably chosen. It was a fallen tree trunk, 
rotting and covered with moss, completely 
hidden from view by a clump of heavy foli- 
aged thimbleberry bushes. For two hours the 
boy sat with every sense alert, holding his rifle 
ready across his knees. 

Suddenly he became aware of a dark shadow 
moving along the edge of an arrowwood thicket 
about fifty yards away. He could not see the 
object itself; but the moon was shining, and 
he watched the shadow as it slipped along 
rapidly toward the coyote fence. Parting the 
thimbleberry bushes very quietly, Harry was 
about to throw a cartridge into his rifle and 
fire at the moving shadow when he reflected 
that it might be one of his father’s dogs. 

He waited until the shadow had moved far- 
ther toward the fence, and then he began 
cautiously to follow. The beast was making 
straight toward a trap that Harry had baited 
with a big chunk of venison. It hung on a stake 
of the wire fence, and in order to reach it an 
animal would have to make a strong leap up- 
ward. Near the base of the stake, at a point 
where the leaping animal would strike the 
ground as it came down, was a thin layer of 
earth covered with a mass of leaves. That 
hid the jaws of a powerful steel trap. 

The shadowy animal was now within a 
dozen yards of the trap. As the tempting smell 
of the deer meat came pungently to its nostrils, 
it ran swiftly forward. Harry stopped suddenly 
and cautiously pulled down the lever of his 
rifle to throw a cartridge into the chamber. 
Almost at the same moment. he saw a dark, 
bunched-up body rise swiftly from the ground 
and snatch at the deer meat. Harry brought 
the lever back with a jerk. The cartridge 
caught—and remained immovable, leaving the 
rifle jammed and but half closed. He tugged 
at the lever with all his strength. It would 
not budge. He snatched out his hunting knife 
to pry the cartridge loose, but first he looked 
to see what was going on at the trap. The 
leaping animal, snatching the deer meat in 
its upward spring, had fallen back squarely 
into the cunningly concealed trap. Harry had 
heard the sharp, metallic snap as the powerfui 
steel jaws sprang shut, and now, believing that 
the mysterious pillager of the range was safely 
taken, he sat down to work at the jammed 
cartridge. : 

He was scarcely a dozen yards from the trap, 
but the moon had gone behind a cloud and he 
could see only indistinctly. The animal, which 
looked strangely large to him for a coyote, 
was making a desperate effort to free itself. 
The trap rattled furiously; dirt and leaves 
flew in a cloud. The struggling of the trapped 
animal suddenly ceased. lt was standing with 
its head between its feet, and Harry could 
hear its teeth grind on the steel of the trap. 

Harry worked with the rifle a little longer, 
but he could not get the cartridge loose.. He 
was getting vaguely uneasy about the animal 
in the trap; he knew that a coyote was as 
cunning as a fox and that it might escape. He 
decided to go to the trap and put an end to 
matters with his hunting knife. As Harry 
came near, the animal crouched close to the 
ground, so that it was impossible for him to 
tell much about its size. He could see, how- 
ever, that it had an unusually large, heavy 
head, and that it was glaring with the fiercest 
eyes that he had ever seen. But Harry was 
his father’s own son—absolutely fearless. 
Holding his rifle in one hand and gripping 
his hunting knife in the other, he stepped close 
' to the trapped animal, with his hand ready 
for a swift, sure stroke. 

Suddenly, to his surprise, the beast leaped 
savagely toward him. Though taken unawares, 
Harry jumped backward beyond reach of the 
snapping jaws, but his foot struck a loose stone 
and caused him to lose his balance. He fell 
heavily and his left leg just above his ankle 
Struck, with the weight of his body upon it, 
against the rifle, which had slipped from his 
hands, There was a snap and a sudden numb- 
ing pain,and Harry realized that he had broken 
his leg. A feeling of faintness swept over him; 
but he was aware that he had fallen within 
Teach of the animal’s fangs, and he managed 
to give a quick twist of his body to escape the 
danger, He was almost too late, however, for 
the beast made a second spring and succeeded 
in tearing a piece out of his heavy corduroys. 

Harry tried to throw himself farther out of 
‘each, but he gave a groan of pain as his weight 
came upon his injured leg. The timber wolf— 
for such Harry now knew his savage enemy 
to be—whirled at him again; but the boy was 
out of reach—by a few inches. The foaming 








jaws snapped vainly this time. Harry could 
see now that only one foreleg of the wolf was 
caught in the trap. 

The beast redoubled its efforts to free itself, 
and Harry wondered how long the chain stake 
would withstand the heavy animal’s powerful, 
frantic leaps. The stake was very firmly fixed 
in the ground, but it quivered at every leap. 
Harry crawled to where his knife had fallen 
and seized it. Then he began to shout for help 
at the top of his voice, but it was nearly half a 
mile to the nearest hunter, and no one heard 
his cries. The stake began to quiver danger- 
ously ; at every moment Harry expected to see 
it give way or to see the powerful, tireless wolf 
free its foot. All at once the boy’s keen ear 
caught the sound of some animal tearing like 
mad across the hill and then crashing through 
the second- growth timber. His heart beat 
with sudden hope. Perhaps it was one of his 
father’s ‘‘varmint’’ dogs. A moment more, 
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and the newcomer raced into view. It was a 
big, rangy dog with a piece of rope dragging 
at his neck. It was Quitter! 

With a savage growl the dog sprang past 
Harry and straight at the wolf’s throat. Seeing 
this new antagonist, the trapped. beast gave a 
mighty leap, freed its foot, and closed with 
Quitter. Dog and wolf rolled over and over, 
tearing at each other savagely. Quitter was 
much lighter than the heavy - necked, iron- 
muscled timber wolf; but he partly made up 
in quickness what he lacked in strength. And 
his fighting instinct was wonderful. Breaking 
away from the wolf, he gained his feet and 
began leaping in and out with a courage and 
wariness that made Harry’s heart leap with 
admiration ; the dog struck again and again at 
the wolf’s throat—and the dark spot where he 
kept fastening his teeth grew steadily larger. 

Again the two closed and this time they 
rolled directly over Harry, but the boy dared 


not use his knife lest he injure Quitter. Fora 
moment boy, dog and wolf were snarled in a 
fighting, struggling heap, and then suddenly 
the wolf ceased to growl and Harry realized 
that Quitter was shaking its body furiously. 
The marauder of the Little River range was 
dead. 

Quitter, cruelly torn and bleeding, made sure 
that his enemy’s body was lifeless; then he 
threw himself on the ground between his 
master and the dead wolf to keep watch. 
Harry had fainted. 

An hour later Alfred Steele found the pair 
in that position. 

If you ever happen to be in the Little River 
region and stay there more than twenty-four 
hours, you will be pretty. sure to hear about 
Harry Steele and his famous dog. A person 
who is tactless enough to say anything dis- 
paraging about either Harry or Quitter would 





have every man on Little River for his enemy. 


WONDERFUL WATER 
Director. ede a r~ 


OTH plants and ani- 
B mals revel in nature’s 

generosity with water. 
Two thirds of a man’s 
weight and 94 per cent of a 
head of lettuce is water. 
Every organ of the human 
body is moist. Even the 
bones themselves contain 22 
per cent of water, and the 
enamel of the teeth, which has the least pro- 
portion of all, has 2 per cent. 

Is it by accident or by providence that air 
and water are so common? The air on each 
square foot of the surface of the earth weighs 
a little more than a ton. There are therefore 
more than 5,000, 000,000, 000,000 tons of air in 
the world. But what a featherweight is that 
compared with the weight of all the water in 
the world! Seventy-one per cent of the surface 
of the earth is covered by oceans of an average 
depth of more than 12,000 feet; and altogether 
those bodies of water weigh 250 times as much 
as the air! 

Although there are many gases and many 
solids in the world, water is almost the only 
liquid to be found other than those that have 
been formed by life processes or by the work 
of man. Gasoline, alcohol, the oils and other 
organic liquids, mercury and the liquid inor- 
ganic acids are almost all either the products 
of plant or animal decomposition or else man- 
made. That condition would be altered, how- 
ever, if the world were 200° colder or 2000° 
hotter than it is now. At the former tempera- 
ture air would be liquid; at the latter many of 
the metals and minerals would be so. 

We are so familiar with water in all three 
of its forms, solid, liquid and gaseous, —ice, 
water and steam,—and so rarely do we see 
other substances in all three of those states, 
that we are inclined to think that such change- 
ability is an attribute peculiar to water. That 
is not so. Air, for example, can be both lique- 
fied and frozen to a solid by exposing it to a 
very low temperature. Iron, which we occa- 
sionally see poured as a white-hot liquid from 
the crucibles of the founder or the steel maker, 
is changed into a vapor by the intense heat of 
the electric are. 

Water is the people’s luxury. Imagine a 
house without water! No ice chest, no bath, 
no steaming teakettle, nothing to eat or to 
drink, and nothing to put out the fire if the 
house should burn! 

One of the important but apparently trivial 
properties of water is its expansion under the 
influence of heat. Of course we all know the 
story of James Watt and his splendid improve- 
ments of the steam engine in which he made 
use of the tremendous force of expansion of 
water into steam as a source of power. 





IF ICE DID NOT EXPAND 


DDLY enough, water 
QO also expands near 
the freezing point. 

As water cools, it contracts 
much more slowly than 
other liquids, until it reaches 
the temperature of 39° F. ; 
then, strangely, it begins to 
expand as the temperature 
falls. Just at freezing there 
is a still greater expansion, and ice continues 
to expand with decreasing temperature. No 
doubt all readers are familiar with the mis- 
chief that it causes by bursting water pipes 
in winter. But there is another side to the 
matter. If ice did not expand more than the 
water that forms it, ice would not float. If 
ice did not float, not only would there be no 
skating, but the ponds and lakes would chill 
to their bottoms and finally, in our Northern 
States and in Canada, would freeze solid. No 
summer sun would thaw them, for only the 











top layer of ice would melt; the rest, shielded 
by the water from the action of warm winds 
and the sun, would remain frozen. 

Water plays a great part in chemistry and in 
electricity. It is a very stable compound of the 
two gases oxygen and hydrogen ; indeed, steam 
is so stable that it can be raised to a tempera- 
ture of nearly 2000° F. without its even begin- 
ning to break up into its constituents, oxygen 
and hydrogen. 

As a dissolving medium water plays the first 
part not only in chemistry but in life. Few 
other liquids dissolve so many substances— 
cooking soda, ordinary salt, sugar, soap, am- 
monia, alcohol and a host of others. The sap 
of trees and plants contains salts of iron, cal- 
cium, magnesium, potassium, sodium and other 
chemicals indispensable to plant growth. 
Plants can get those chemicals in only that 
way—that is, dissolved in water. Air does not 
contain them ; solid substances could not travel 
through the fibre of a living organism; and 
there is no other natural liquid available except 
water to act as a vehicle for them. Since all 
plant life hangs on that power of water to dis- 
solve substances, and since without plants all 
animals would perish, all life depends on that 
one property of water. 

When substances are dissolved, chemists call 
the combination a solution. Solutions differ 
from true chemical compounds, such, for ex- 
ample, as water itself. Whereas water cannot 
be separated into its constituents, oxygen and 
hydrogen, without the application of high 
temperature, chemical action or electricity, any 
substance dissolved in water can be separated 
out by merely evaporating the water, or by 
evaporating the substance itself, whichever is 
most volatile. 

From an electrical point of view solutions 


are most extraordinary. Though pure water is | 
almost as poor a conductor of electricity as | 


glass, a solution of common salt in water con- 
ducts readily. Let us make some simple exper- 
iments. Take two ordinary dry cells used for 
electric bells and for automobiles and connect 
the inner pole of one with the outer pole of 
the other; then with several wrappings of 
wire, in order to make good contact, connect 
the inner pole of the second to a piece of elec- 
trie light carbon, and the outer pole of the 
first similarly to a second piece of electric light 
carbon. Now put the two carbons into a glass 
of water. Very little happens unless you bring 
the ends of the carbons close together; then 
bubbles of oxygen and hydrogen begin to rise 
from them. Oxygen comes from the piece of 
earbon connected with an inner pole of the 
dry cell. 

Throw in a tablespoonful of salt and let it 
dissolve. Now the bubbles come much faster. 
The solution conducts much better. The bad 
odor of chlorine gas comes up from the carbon 
connected to the inner, or positive, pole. 

Next take away the carbon attached to the 
inner pole of the dry cell, fasten in its place a 
piece of sheet copper, and thrust it into the 
salt water. Immediately the bubbles begin to 
rise from the carbon, but none from the copper. 
Instead the copper brightens, and the solution 
becomes green round the copper. That means 
that the copper is being converted into a dis- 
solved copper salt. Take a second glass of 
water and dissolve copper sulphate—bluestone 
—in it. Put the copper and the carbon into 
the solution. No more bubbles appear, but 
metallic copper immediately begins to collect 
on the carbon. That is the way that silver 
plating is done—by passing an electric current 
through a solution of a silver salt; metallic 
silver comes out on one pole, which is of course 
arranged to be the spoon or other object to be 
plated. No other liquid has the adaptability of 
water for such electrical reactions. 

Whoever has sailed the ocean has learned to 
appreciate the variety of terrific, mysterious, 
beneficent and beautiful attributes that are 


Observatory 


bound; up in it. To the man of -science the 
ocean suggests many of his most interesting 
studies and problems. There are the problems 
of design for ships of wood and of steel, 
whether they are to float, to dive, to carry 
cargo, to race, or to bear great guns; the prob- 
lem of instruments to measure the speed, the 
course and the position of the navigator > the 
problems of submarine signaling ; the scientific 
investigations of the volume, extent and depth 
of the ocean, its temperature, its saltness, its 
evaporation , the study of the winds and the 
tides; and the naming and the describing of 
all:the teeming host of creatures that make 
the sea their home and battle ground. 

A very famous expedition, the pioneer in 
modern oceanography, was sent out in 1872 
by the British government in H. M. S. Chal- 
lenger. For four years the investigators jour- 
neyed hither and thither all round the world, 
from the frozen polar seas to the genial equator, 
everywhere measuring temperatures, depths, 
saltness, dissolved gases, and taking samples of 
the life of all levels from the seaweed of the 
surface to the slime of the abyss where light 
never reaches. 


THE AGE OF THE OCEAN 


HE deepest place in 

the ocean yet found, 
5269 fathoms, or about 

6 miles, was discovered by 





the United States Steamship 
Nero in 1899 at latitude 12° 
43’ N., longitude 145° 49’ 
E. The maximum average 
yearly temperature of the 
surface occurs in the Indian 
Ocean and is nearly 45° F. At great depths 
the temperature does not vary much the world 
round. Below 400 fathoms the temperatures 
are mostly within 5° of freezing. Sir John 
Murray calculated that at least 40 per. cent of 
all the ocean water has a temperature below 
40° F. By estimating the weight of salt in the 
ocean and comparing it with the rate of inflow 
of salt from the rivers, Joly has concluded 
that the age of the ocean does not exceed 
100,000,000 years. 








To the landsman one of the most astonish- 
| ing things is to watch the apparently limitless 
| bulk of the cargoes as they are loaded into the 
| great ships. Water, like other liquids, is nearly 
| frictionless, and its surface is level; thus as a 
| means of carrying freight it offers great advan- 
| tages over railways. 
| Within the atmosphere lies a part of the 
|ocean as interesting and important as that 
| which lies below. Everywhere and always the 
air contains water vapor, which, having been 
|} evaporated from the surface of the ocean, is 
| distributed by the winds. If the moisture in 
| the atmosphere were condensed, it would make 
|a layer of water an inch or more deep over 
| the whole earth and would weigh fully 10, - 
| 000, 000, 000, 000 tons. That is the fountain of 
| the rain. 
But, you say, if there is only an inch of rain 
in the air, how can it rain an inch in an hour, 
or even in five minutes, as occurs exceptionaiiy, 
and after that continue raining until four or 
sometimes even ten inches have fallen in a 
single storm? That happens because the water 
vapor from q large surrounding region has 
gathered into one small locality. 

Yet you must not suppose that the storms 
that sweep across the country are like water 
sprinkling carts filled on the Pacific, driven 
along by Jupiter Pluvius and emptied out 
from place to place. The rain that falls is 
mostly water that was already present in the 
atmosphere near the region of the rainfall; it 
is not carried there from a great distance by 
the storm. In other words, what travels in a 
storm track is a condition of atmospheric rota- 
tion, or whirlpool, which tends to produce a 
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chill and so to make the water drop out of the 
moisture-saturated air. 

The permanent gases of the air, oxygen and 
nitrogen, extend upward to very great heights, 
traces of them even to more than one hundred 
miles. But almost all the water vapor is con- 
fined to the lowest two miles of the atmosphere. 
That is because two miles above sea level the 
temperature falls below freezing. That layer 
of water vapor of the lowest two miles is all- 
important to all forms of life on the earth. 

In the first place it forms a blanket to keep 
the earth warm by night. All day the sun 





keeps pouring down its warming rays on the 
earth and on the moon. Yet because the moon 
has no water vapor, its surface cools within 
three or four hours of a total lunar eclipse to 
temperatures far below freezing. On the earth 
the invisible rays, which are constantly shoot- 
ing off into space, carrying heat energy with 
them, are hindered by the water vapor so that 
the surface of the earth does not cool much 
overnight. Consequently its average tempera- 
ture is fully 40° F. above what it would be if 
water vapor were transparent to the earth rays. 

The second reason why the layer of water 





vapor is all-important to life is that it yields 
the rain that forms the sap of trees, and that 
turns the wheels of industry as it rushes in 
the rivers toward the sea. How does it rain? 
An upward current of air loaded with water 
vapor, expanding as it rises, is cooled by ex- 
‘pansion, and the water vapor, now more than 
saturating the air at this lowered temperature, 
collects in droplets on motes of dust and falls 
as rain or snow upon the earth. 

Again, except for that layer of water vapor, 
many plants and animals would die, even 
though liquid water were available. The water 








vapor keeps the air moist. Too humid, the air 
is of course stifling; but too dry, it cracks the 
skin, irritates the mind, wilts the flower. 
Wonderful water! Our commerce is carried 
on thy oceans; our industry is energized; the 
desert is made to blossom; the air is made soft 
and gracious; our limbs are invigorated by the 
bath; countless living creatures, both plants 
and animals, are sustained; our eyes are 
charmed by beautiful shapes of clouds and 
tints of rainbows; and our minds are provided 
with speculations and experiments of the high- 
est interest as we seek to learn thy mysteries, 








OR ten or fifteen years old Zachary 
Lurvey, who lived only four miles from 


the old home farm in Maine, was the old | 


squire’s rival—a most aggressive one—in the 
lumber business, and we were engaged in 
more than one distracting quarrel with him. 
Yet we could not help but feel a certain sym- 
pathy for him when, at the age of fifty-eight, 
he set out to get an education. 

Old Zack would never tell anyone where 
he came from, though there was a rumor 
that he hailed originally from Petitcodiac, 
New Brunswick. When, as a boy of about 
twenty, he had first appeared in our vicinity 
he could neither read nor write; apparently he 
had never seen a schoolhouse. He did not 
even know there was such a place as Boston, 
or New York, and had never heard of George 
Washington! 

But he had settled and gone to work at the 
place that was afterwards known as Lurvey’s 
Mills; and he soon began to prosper, for he 
was possessed of keen mother wit and had 
energy and resolution enough for half a dozen 
ordinary men. 

For years and years in all his many business 
transactions he had to make a mark for his 
signature; and he kept all his accounts on 
the attic floor of his house with beans and 
kernels of corn, even after they represented 
thousands of dollars. Then at last a disaster 
befell him; his house burned while he was 
away; and from the confusion that re- 
sulted the disadvantage of bookkeeping in 
cereals was so forcibly borne in upon him 
that he suddenly resolved to learn to read, 
write and reckon. 

On the first day of the following winter 
term he appeared at the district schoolhouse 
with a primer, a spelling book, a Greenleaf’s 
Arithmetic, a copy book, a pen and an ink 
bottle. 

The schoolmaster was a young sophomore 

from Bowdoin College named Marcus Cobb, 
a stranger in the place. When he entered the 
schoolhouse that morning he was visibly 
astonished to see a large, bony, formidable- 
looking old man sitting there among the 
children. 

‘*Don’t ye be scairt of me, young feller, ’’ 
old Zack said to him. ‘‘I guess ye can teach 
me, for I don’t know my letters yit!’’ 

Master Cobb called the school to order 
and proceeded to ask the names and ages 
of his pupils. When Zack’s turn came, the 
old fellow replied promptly : 

‘* Zack Lurvey, fifty-eight years, five 
months and eighteen days.’’ 

‘*Zack ?’’ the master queried in some per- 
plexity. ‘‘Does that stand for Zachary? 
How do you spell it?’’ 

‘*T never spelled it, ’’ old Zack replied with 
a grin. ‘‘I’m here to larn how. Fact is, I’m 
jest a leetle backward.’’ 

The young master began to realize that 
he was in for something extraordinary. In 
truth, he had the time of his life there that 
winter. Not that old Zack misbehaved; on 
the contrary, he was a model of studious- 
ness and was very anxious to learn. But 
education went‘hard with him at first; he 
was more than a week in learning his letters 
and sat by the hour, making them on a 
slate, muttering them aloud, sometimes vehe- 
mently, with painful groans. M and W gave 
him constant trouble; and so did B and R. 
He grew so wrathful over his mistakes at 
times that he thumped the desk with his fist, 
and once he hurled his primer at the stove. 
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‘*Why did they make the measly 
little things look so much alike!’’ 
he cried. 

He wished to skip the letters 
altogether and to learn to read by 
the looks of the words; but the 
master assured him that he must 
learn the alphabet first if he 
wished to learn to write later, and finally 
he prevailed with the stubborn old man. 

‘*Well, I do want to larn,’’ old Zack replied. 
‘*T’m goin’ the whole hog, ef it kills me!’’ 

And apparently it did pretty near kill him; 
at any rate he perspired-over his work and at 
times was near shedding tears. 

Certain of the letters he drew on ‘paper with 
a lead pencil and pasted on the back of his 
hands, so as to keep them in sight. One day 
he tore the alphabet out of his primer and put 
it into the crown of his cap— ‘‘to see ef it 
wouldn’t soak in,’’ he said. When, after a 
hard struggle, he was able to get three letters 
together and spell cat, c-a-t, he was so much 
pleased that he clapped his hands and shouted, 
‘*‘Seat!’’ at the top of his voice. 

The effect of such performances on a roomful 
of small boys and girls was not conducive to 
good order. It was only with difficulty that the 
young master could hear lessons or induce his 
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pupils to study. Old Zack was the 
centre of attraction for every juve- 
nile eye. 

It was when the old fellow first 
began to write his name, or try to, 
in his copy book, that he caused 
the greatest commotion. Only with 
the most painful efforts did his 
wholly untrained fingers trace the copy that 
the master had set. His mouth, too, followed 
the struggles ofhis fingers; and the facial 
grimaces that resulted set the school into a 
gale of laughter. In fact, the master—a good 
deal amused himself — was wholly unable to 
calm the room so long as old Zack continued 
his exercise in writing. 

The children of course carried home accounts 
of what went on at school; and certain of the 
parents complained to the school agent that 
their children were not learning properly. 
The complaints continued, and finally the 
agent—his name was Moss—visited the school- 
room and informed old Zack that he must 
leave. 

“‘T don’t think you have any right to be 
here,’’ Moss said to him. ‘*And you’re giving 
trouble; you raise such a disturbance that the 
children can’t attend to their studies. ’’ 

Old Zack appealed to Master Cobb. ‘‘Have 
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I broken any of your rules?’’ he asked. The 
master could not say that he had, intentionally. 

‘*Haven’t I studied?’’ old Zack asked. 

‘*You certainly have,’’ the master admitted, 
laughing. 

But the school agent was firm. ‘*You’ll have 
to leave!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘You’re too old and 
too big to come here!’’ 

‘*All the same, I’m comin’ here,’’ said old 
Zack. 

‘*We’ll see about that!’’ cried Moss angrily. 
‘*The law is on my side!’’ 

That was the beginning of what is still re- 
membered as ‘‘the war at the Mills school- 
house.’’ The agent appealed to the school 
board of the town, which consisted of three 
members, —two clergymen and a lawyer, —and 
the following day the board appeared at the 
schoolhouse. After conferring with the master, 
they proceeded formally to expel old Zack 
Lurvey from school. 

Old Zack, however, hotly defended his right 
to get an education, and a wordy combat 
ensued. 

‘*You’re too old to draw school money, ’’ the 
lawyer informed him. ‘‘No money comes to 
you for schooling after you are twenty-one, 
and you look to be three times as old as 
that!’’ 

Thereupon old Zack drew out his pocket- 
book and laid down twenty dollars. ‘‘There 

is your money,”’ said he. ‘‘I can pay my 

way.”’ 

‘*But you are too old to attend a district 
school,’’ the lawyer insisted. ‘‘You can’t 
go after you are twenty-one. ’’ 

‘*But I have never been,’’ old Zack ar- 
gued. ‘‘I never used up my right to go. I 
oughter have it now!’’ 

‘“*That isn’t the point,’’ declared the 
lawyer. ‘‘You’re too old to go. Besides, we 
are informed that you are keeping the law- 
ful pupils from properly attending to their 
studies. You must pick up your books and 
leave the schoolhouse. ’’ 

Old Zack eyed him in silence. ‘‘I’m goin’ 
to school, and I’m goin’ here,’’ he said at 
last. 

That was defiance of the board’s author- 
ity, and the lawyer—a young man—threw 
off his coat and tried to eject the unruly 
pupil from the room; but to his chagrin 
he was himself ejected, with considerable 
damage to his legal raiment. Returning 
from the door, old Zack offered opportunity 
for battle to the reverend gentlemen—which 
they prudently declined. The lawyer re- 
entered, covered with snow, for old Zack 
had dropped him into a drift outside. 

Summoning his two colleagues and the 
schoolmaster to assist him in sustaining 
the constituted authority, the lawyer once 
more advanced upon old Zack, who retreated 
to the far corner of the room and bade them 
come on. 

Many of the smaller pupils were now 
erying from fright; and the two clergymen, 
probably feeling that the proceedings had 
become scandalous, persuaded their col- 
league to cease hostilities; and in the end 
the board contented itself with putting a 
formal order of expulsion into writing. 
School was then dismissed for that after- 
noon, and they all went away, leaving old 
Zack backed into the corner of the room. 
But, regardless of his ‘‘ expulsion, ’’ the 
next morning he came to school again and 
resumed his arduous studies. 

The story had gone abroad, and the whole 











‘““W’LL say it’s a buster,’’ 
] Homer Pyatt mused as 
he gazed up at the top 
of an immense long-leaf pine 
tree. ‘‘A hundred feet high if 
it’s a foot, and sixty to the first limb!’’ The 
tree was indeed a giant among its kind. Sur- 
rounded by a tangle of brush and small trees, 
it stood on a low mound on the flat coast 
prairie, and it was visible for miles in every 
direction. Since coming to White Point rice 
plantation three months before, the boy from 
the North had viewed the big pine from a dis- 
tance with the secret determination to climb to 
the top of it at the first opportunity. And on 
this Saturday afternoon the opportunity had 
come, 

‘Though it. was the week before Christmas, 
frost had not yet visited the coast country ; 
winged insects drifted lazily on the still air, 
and frogs croaked noisily from the bayou. 

At a little distance the tree appeared no 
larger than a slender telephone pole, but when 
Homer walked round it he saw that it was 
at least four feet in diameter at the base and 
that it was at least two feet in diameter where 
the first limb left the straight trunk. Although 
he had always delighted in climbing trees, he 
never before had attempted a climb that pre- 
sented such obstacles or that promised such 
keen excitement. 

When he had encircled the trunk of the tree 
with the rope he had brought with him, he 
tied the ends together to form a loop large 
enough to go round both the tree and his body. 
He lacked the skill of the tree climbers of the 
tropics whose method he had adopted, but 
with his face toward the tree and with the 
rope passed across his back just above the hips, 
he wriggled slowly upward. Gripping the huge 
trunk as well as he could with knees and arms, 
he would give the rope an upward flip of a 
few inches or a foot on the opposite side of the 
tree, and then scramble up a corresponding 
distance. 

It was warm work, and before he had reached 
a height of twenty feet he pulled off his coat 
and dropped it, with his hat, to the ground 
below. At thirty feet from the- ground the 
trunk was perceptibly smaller, and he man- 
aged with difficulty to slip the knots until he 
had taken up almost a foot of the loop. When 
he had climbed ten feet higher, he stopped to 
catch his breath. As he looked out over the 
level prairie he could see a string of narrow 
lakes off to the west; to the north was a neck 
of the great pine forest, blue in the distance. 
The whitewashed buildings of the plantation 
flashed in the sunlight to the east, and be- 
yond them a long freight train crawled south 
toward the gulf port. A blue streak showed 
low in the northwest; a murky haze filled the 
air. 

Impatient to be at the top, where the view 
would be even more worth while, Homer 
eagerly continued the climb. Reaching the first 
limb, he swung easily upon it and looped the 
rope over a tuft of long leaves, or needles, that 
grew out near the base of the limb. The next 
moment he was climbing upward from branch 
to branch through the thin screen of slender 
green needles. 

Ile was panting and perspiring freely when 
at last he stopped within ten feet of the very 
top. The breeze that was beginning to whisper 
through the pine boughs and to sway them 
was pleasantly cool. From his high perch the 
scrubby trees below looked like bushes; the 
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great prairie, dotted here and there with tiny 
groves and isolated farm buildings, spread out 
until it was lost in the distant horizon. 

He now became aware that while he had 
been climbing the weather had changed. The 
ribbon of cloud in the west and north had 
widened until it hid the sun; a stiff wind with 
a penetrating chill was beginning to blow from 
that quarter, and even objects near by were 
becoming indistinct in a smother of flying 
dust. Birds were flying south before the gale, 
and the few cattle in sight were running and 
capering. 

With a feeling of awe Homer watched the 
rapid approach of the first norther of the sea- 
son—a wild storm from which man and beast 
in that region shrink in terror. As the chill 
struck through his thin, sweat-dampened gar- 
ments, Homer realized that the top of a tree 
was an undesirable place in which to take 
refuge from a blizzard, and he hastened down, 
dropping from limb to limb until he stood on 
the lowest one. Then, as he slipped down 
astride the big branch, he reached for his 
climbing rope. It was gone! 

A glance showed it caught on the rough 
bark of the trunk six or seven feet below, whip- 
ping back and forth in the wind. It had been 
blown from the tuft of needles and had fallen ; 
even now a slightly stronger gust would dis- 
lodge it again. Unable for the moment to 
comprehend the gravity of the situation, Homer 
gazed dully toward the dangling circle of 
rope. 

To try to climb unaided down the huge trunk 
for even that short distance was out of the 
question ; to remain in the tree until help came 
might prove disastrous. Men had perished in 
a fierce norther. He had told no one at the 
plantation where he was going, and even should 
he be missed there was little chance of his 
being rescued before morning. 

As he looked down at the rope, a gust caught 
it and flung it out so that it slipped from the 
sharp point of bark that was holding it and 
dropped a little way, where it again caught on 
another projection. Homer looked frantically 
about for some means of getting the rope before 
it should drop farther out of reach. 

Had he been in a hickory tree, he might 
have cut a slender branch with which to fish 
for it, but a pine tree has only short, thick 
branches, and there was nothing of suitable 
length that he could cut through quickly with 
a pocketknife. For a time he thought he might 
be able to reach the rope with some sort of 
hook at the end of a string, and he made a 
quick invéntory of his possessions ; but his belt 
was the only thing about him that would serve 
for such a purpose, and, reach as far as he 
eould with it, it fell short a foot. 

As he reached down with the belt in his 
hand, a more promising plan flashed into his 
mind. If he could swing down from the limb 
far enough to get his toe under the rope, he 
might lift it within reach. 

Having decided to try the somewhat dan- 
gerous experiment, he worked quickly. Pass- 
ing his belt round the large limb, which was 
almost eight inches in diameter, he slipped the 
end through the buckle and fastened it securely. 
Just as a fierce gust of wind shook the rope 
again, he slipped from the limb, and with both 





hands grasping the leather belt he let himself 
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HIS HAND CAME 
WITHIN TWO 
INCHES OF THE 
ROPE AND 
STOPPED 


down at full length. By wr 
the utmost effort, he slipped m4 
his toe beneath the rope that wae 
loosely encircled the tree. Care- 

fully and slowly he crooked his 

knee until his foot came up in 

front of him. Retaining a firm 

grip on the belt with his right 
hand, he reached downward for 

the rope with his left. His hand ~~ 
came within two inches of the 

rope and stopped. It seemed 
impossible for him to reach —afh. a * 
farther. Raising his foot 
slightly, he managed 

to touch the rope 

with the tip of his 

finger. 

His whole body \ 
was hanging, a dead \ 
weight, from one eS 
arm. In spite of the c 
cold wind, sweat 
started from his face, 


and his muscles quiv- | 
ered with exhaus- > iu 
tion. The hand that pa 


held the strap was 
cramped and weak; 
he dared not make a - — 
quick movement lest 

he break his hold 

and drop almost sixty 

feet to the ground below. Determined 
to make one more effort, he bent his 
body a trifle until foot and hand 
came nearer. His middle finger 
slipped over the rope and crooked 

round it. He tried in vain to pull } 


the rope toward him, but it had iar | 


caught on the opposite side of the 
trunk, and the meagre strength of iH | 
his cramped fingers was not enough "] 
to dislodge it. It held and gave 
him no opportunity to flip it side- | 
wise. 

Of course his attempt to pull up- 
ward on the rope only made the 1 
strain on the hand holding to the belt j - 
more acute. Thus he hung for a . 
moment, with his arms stretched far 
apart. He was under an increasing strain; he 


felt as if his hold on the belt were breaking; | 


he knew that he could not maintain his peril- 
ous position for another second. 

He was on the point of letting go the rope 
in order to grasp the belt with his other hand 
and save himself from falling. But the peril 
of remaining in the tree, even though he suc- 
ceeded in regaining his position on the big 
limb, suddenly occurred to him. With swift 
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determination he gripped 
the rope even tighter than 
before. At the same instant 
his fingers slipped on the 
belt over his head. 

He swung forward slightly 
until his knees, wide apart, 
touched the bark of the 
tree. No longer able to re- 
tain his hold on the belt, he 
let go and threw his right 

| | hand forward. 

He hoped to slip down 

the trunk until he could 
catch the rope with both hands, but 
instead he shot down as if his body 
had not touched the tree. Holding tight 
to the rope with his left hand, he clawed 
frantically with his right as he dropped. 
He caught the rope; it jerked tight and 
slipped a foot—a yard; the sharp bark 
tore the skin from his knuckles. 

The rope stopped with a jerk, and the 
terrified boy hung for a moment, spent 
and trembling. Gripping the trunk with 
his knees, he painfully drew himself up 

| a little way and slipped an arm, then a shoul- 
der, and finally his head, inside the loop. He 
wriggled up until the rope held across his 
back; then when he had rested a moment he 
began the descent. 

In five minutes he stood on the ground, but 
his hands were scratehed and bleeding, and 
his shirt was half torn from his body. With a 
wry smile he looked up to where his belt, like 
a narrow ribbon, swayed in the wind. 





community was waiting to see what would 
follow. The school board appealed to the 
sheriff, who offered to arrest old Zack if the 
board would provide him with a warrant. It 
seemed simple enough, at first, ‘to draw a 
warrant for old Zack’s arrest, but legal dif- 
ficulties arose. He could not well be taken 
for assault, for it was the lawyer that had 
attacked him; or for wanton mischief, for his 
intent in going to school was not mischie- 
vous; or yet for trespass, for he had offered to 
pay for his schooling. 

There was no doubt that on account of his 
age he had no business in the school and 
that the board had the right to refuse him 
schooling; yet it was not easy to word his 
offense in such a way that it constituted a 
nisdemeanor that could properly be stated 


in a warrant for his arrest. Several warrants | 


Were drawn, all of which, on the ground that 
they were legally dubious, the resident justice 
of the peace refused to sign. 

*‘T am not going to get the town mixed up 
im @& lawsuit for damages,’’ said the justice. 
‘‘Lurvey is a doughty fighter at law, as well 
as physically, and he has got the money to 
fizht with. ’’ 

The proceedings hung fire for a week or 
thore. The school board sent an order to the 
master not to hear old Zack’s lessons or to 
sive him any instruction whatever. But the 
old fellow came to school just the same, and 
poor Cobb had to get along with him as best 
he could. The school board was not eager again 
to try putting him out by force, and it seemed 


that nothing less than the state militia could 
oust him from the schoolhouse ; and that would 
need an order from the governor of the state! 
On the whole, public opinion rather favored 
his being allowed to pay his tuition and to go 
to school if he felt the need of it. 

At any rate, he went to school there all 
winter and made remarkable progress. In the 
course of ten weeks he could read slowly, and 
he knew most of the short words in his primer 
and second reader by sight. Longer words he 
would not try to pronounce, but called them, 
each and all, ‘‘jackass’’ as fast as he came to 
them. 

In consequence his reading aloud was highly 
ambiguous. He could write his name slowly 
and with many grimaces. 

Figures, for some reason, came much easier 
to him than the alphabet. He learned the 
numerals in a few days, and by the fifth or 
sixth week of school he could add and sub- 
tract on his slate. But the multiplication table 
gave him serious trouble. The only way he 
succeeded in learning it at all was by singing 
it. After he began to do sums in multiplication 
on his slate, he was likely to burst forth sing- 
ing in school hours: 

“Seven times eight are fifty-six 
—and carry five. 

Seven times nine are sixty-three 
—and carry seven. 
No, no, no, no, carry six!” 

‘*But, Mr. Lurvey, you must keep quiet in 
school!’’ the afflicted master remonstrated for 
the hundredth time. ‘‘No one else can study.’’ 








** But I can’t!’’ old Zack would reply. 
‘* *Twouldn’t come to me ’less I sung it!’’ 

Toward the last weeks of the term he was 
able to multiply with considerable accuracy 
and to divide in short division. Long division 
he did not attempt, but he rapidly learned to 
east interest at six per cent. He had had a 
way of arriving at that with beans, before he 
came to school; and no one had ever succeeded 
in cheating him. He knew about interest 
money, he said, by ‘‘sense of feeling. ’’ 

Grammar he saw no use for, and did not 
bother himself with it; but, curiously enough, 
he was delighted with geography and toward 
the end of the term bought a copy of Cornell’s 
textbook, which was then used in Maine 
schools. 

What most interested him was to trace rivers 
on the maps and to learn their names. Cities 
he cared nothing for; but he loved to learn 
about the mountain ranges where pine and 
spruce grew. 

‘*What places them would be for sawmills!’’ 
he exclaimed. = 

Mueh as he liked his new geography, how- 
ever, he had grown violently angry over the 
first lesson and declared with strong language 
that it was all a lie! The master had read aloud 
to him the first lesson, which describes the 
earth as one of the planets that revolve round 
the sun, and which says that it is a globe or 
sphere, turning on its axis once in twenty-four 
hours and so causing day and night. 

Old Zack listened incredulously. ‘‘I don’t 
believe a word of that!’’ he declared flatly. 


The master labored with him for some time, 
trying to convince him that the earth is round 
and moves, but it was quite in vain. 

‘*No such thing!’’ old Zack exclaimed. ‘‘! 
know better! That’s the biggest lie that ever 
was told!’’ 

He quite took it to heart and continued talk- 
ing about it after school. He really seemed to 
believe that a great and dangerous delusion 
had gone abroad. 

‘It’s wrong,’’ he said, ‘‘puttin’ sich stuff as 
that into young ones’ heads. It didn’t oughter 
be ’lowed!’’ 

What old Zack was saying about the earth 
| spread abroad and caused a great deal of amuse- 
| ment. Certain waggish persons began to‘‘josh’’ 
| him and others tried to argue with him, but 
jall such attempts merely roused his native 
| obstinacy. One Sunday evening he gave a 
| somewhat wrong direction to the weekly prayer 
| meeting by rising to warn the people that their 
children were being taught a pack of lies; and 
such was his vehemence that the regular Sab- 
bath service resolved itself into a heated debate 
on the contour of the earth. 

Perhaps old Zack believed that, as a recently 
educated man, it had become his duty to set 
things right in the public mind. 

The day before school closed he went to his 
late antagonist, the lawyer on the school board, 
and again offered to pay the twenty dollars 
for his tuition. After formally expelling him 
from school, however, the board did not dare 
to accept the money, and old Zack gave it to 
the long-suffering Master Cobb. 
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THE GOAL OF PEARY'S LIFE— 
THE NORTH POLE 


FACT AND COMMENT 


ONSIDER the fish: he never gets caught 
so long as he keeps his mouth shut. 


Mischance will come to all, but, Swim or Sink, 
The Wise Man never says, I did not Think. 


HE thief who steals our money is no worse 

than the misanthrope who steals away the 
thoughts that make us happy. 

HE present crop of figs and raisins in 

Smyrna is so small—only one quarter as 
large as usual—that any little Jack Horner 
who pulls out a plum this year may indeed 
say, ‘‘What a big boy am I!’’ 


WOOD - BORING beetle in California, 

undismayed by lead or even by alloys 
that are harder than lead, has put hundreds of 
telephones out of use. The beetle bores into 
the cables that carry the wires, then water 
gets in and makes the wires useless until the 
damage is repaired. As yet no one has found 
a way to keep the beetles out. Perhaps some 
entomological Burbank will train wireworms 
to plug the holes or tapeworms to wrap them. 


UCH of the supply of phosphate for the 

agricultural world is likely to come in 
the future from islands in the Pacific. The 
New Zealand Board of Agriculture estimates 
that the deposits on the island of Nauru are 
sufficient to supply the world for two hundred 
years; and there are also valuable deposits on 
other islands; namely, Ocean, Makatea, Christ- 
mas, Angaur, Surprise, Clipperton, Walpole 
and Malden. Most of the phosphate is of high 
quality—85 to 86 per cent. 


ENMARK has been making experiments 
with seaweed as food for cattle. The weed 
commonly used is the Fucus vesiculosus, or 
sea wrack. It is first washed to remove the 
salt and is then treated with steam, which 
causes the cells to burst and to release the pro- 
toplasm. The mass is then pressed into cakes, 
which are dried and ground into powder. The 
juices are boiled in a vacuum until they are 
thick and the salts in them have crystallized. 
A centrifugal separator removes the salts, after 
which the rest of the liquid is mixed with the 
powder and the whole is once more made into 
cakes. The feed is nourishing, and cattle eat it 
willingly. 
VER since the first United States census 
was taken in the year 1790, the centre of 
population has been moving westward. During 
the first few decades there was also a slight 
movement to the south, which took it into 
what is now West Virginia, but since then it has 
moved slowly but steadily west, always near the 
39th parallel, until the census of 1910 found it 
in Bloomington, Indiana. Preliminary reports 
from the present census show that during the 
last ten years it has reversed its course and is 
now moving eastward—how far has not yet 
been determined. Thechange is laid to the after- 
the-war movement to Eastern cities and to the 
war-time growth of Eastern industrial centres. 


| agencies the war imposed food restric- 
tions on Denmark quite as severe as those 
that most other countries had to endure, the 
good sense of the Danes turned their misfor- 
tune into a striking victory. Instead of feeding 
their grains and vegetables to their stock and 
killing their milch cattle for meat, they greatly 
reduced their meat supply, ate the vegetables, 
used the milk in its natural form and in butter 
and cheese and ground whole grains into flour. 
They not only put the whole rye berry into 
flour but added wheat bran to it and twenty- 
four per cent of barley meal, thereby doubling 
their bread supply. The result appears in their 
death rate. When the war began it was about 








the same as ours. By 1917 it had dropped a 
little lower than ours, and by the end of the 
war it had fallen to 9.9, perhaps the lowest in 
the world. 
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PARLOR BOLSHEVISM 


NE of the most curious phenomena of 
Q this uneasy time is the ‘‘parlor Bolshe- 
vist.’’ Usually a person of far more than 
ordinary education, often a person in more 
than easy circumstances and almost always a 
person who has—or takes—a great deal of lei- 
sure time, the parlor Bolshevist makes a hobby 
of revolution, attends and promotes meetings 
where sedition is preached, patronizes and 
fiatters any fluent enemy of the social order, 
supports with money and enthusiasm any 
dubious movement for the overthrow of that 
form of government which generations of better 
men lived and died to establish and maintain. 
The late Dr. Southard, an eminent alienist, 
used to say that Bolshevism is a form of in- 
sanity or group madness, one of the break- 
downs of a racial nervous system badly strained 
in the rapid processes of present-day evolution. 
Mr. John Spargo, a socialist, but a socialist 
who believes in evolution rather than revolu- 
tion, has given more particular attention to 
the Bolshevism that thrives on Fifth Avenue 
and Beacon Street, and in a recent book he 
dissects it skillfully. 

As we might expect, he finds more than one 
kind of parlor Bolshevist. Some are distinctly 
repulsive; others we can only pity. Most are 
victims of hyperesthesia, which means a mor- 
bid, over - developed sensibility. One class is 
not so afflicted; it is composed of brilliantly 
intellectual persons, crass materialists. They 
are without emotions or sympathies, indifferent 
to traditions, fond of studying social and politi- 
cal institutions, ready to point out the imper- 
fections of such institutions and eager to invent 
or to adopt artificial and arbitrary systems 
that they are sure will work much better 
than the blundering arrangements the race 
has worked out for itself. They deny the facts 
of human nature and are confident of their 
ability to make the world over according to 
any programme that seems good to them. 

Then there are those in whom Christian 
asceticism takes an exaggerated form. They 
are morbidly concerned about their own wealth 
and about the poverty of less fortunate persons. 
They brood over their own unearned ease and 
come in the end to aid in the disruption of 
society as an act of penance! There are others 
who without any personal sense of guilt feel 
keenly the injustices that attend our present 
society, and who through their own experience 
have learned how imperceptible are the effects 
even of a consecrated life on the great mass of 
misfortune and unhappiness. They are the 
discouraged ones. ‘‘ Nothing can be worse than 
this!’’ they cry. ‘‘We are ready to try almost 
anything else!’’ 

Besides those are the dreamers, who exist in 
a world of fancies and unrealities, and who are 
the unreasoning devotees of some one abstract 
ideal, which they are ready to pursue over 
any amount of wreckage; there are the in- 
stinctive rebels, who revolt against any form 
of authority ; and there are the neurasthenics, 
who feel a constant need of nervous stimula- 
tion and excitement just as some persons crave 
alcoholic stimulation. 

With plenty of money and plenty of leisure 
the parlor Bolshevists can humor their own 
whims as far as they like, and it is evident 
that they have gone far indeed. None of them 
are quite sane, though they are not so insane 
that they can be acquitted of responsibility for 
their conduct. Light-heartedly or callously they 
are doing whatever they can to wreck a nation, 
a society, a civilization. 
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A DOUBTFUL OUTLOOK 


OW the Presidential election will turn 
H this year is more than usually uncertain. 

Neither party has as yet shown any 
marked disposition to concentrate upon a can- 
didate, and no sharp issue is in sight. 

There are many candidates, but no one, 
either Democrat or Republican, is strongly 
in the lead. In fact, no candidate has appeared 
whose fitness is so conspicuous that there is 
anything like a popular demand for him. In 
such circumstances the wise course is to send 
unpledged delegates to the conventions, and to 
an unusual extent the voters of both parties 
are following that course. 

To be sure, ‘‘favorite sons’’ are getting the 
delegations of their respective states, but the 
nominations will not be made until men from 
every part of the country have fully and 
freely consulted. The nominations will, we 





hope, be made as the result not of stampede 
but of cool and deliberate judgment. 

In the matter of issues, there is, of course, 
the peace treaty, but no one now knows what 
attitude toward it either party will take. 
Neither party can take an unequivocal position 
without running the risk of dividing its forces. 
Therefore it is fairly safe to predict that the 
Democrats will not venture to stand squarely 
with the President and that the Republicans 
will not show a general hostility to the League 
of Nations covenant. Both parties will clothe 
their principles with vague phrases that may 
be variously interpreted. 

But the treaty is not the only matter that 
perplexes political thought and induces am- 
biguity of expression. Labor questions, com- 
mercial policies, many and various problems of 
reconstruction must be considered and party 
principles put into form to attract votes. Yet 
there is no more agreement on them than there 
is on the treaty or on candidates. 

Those are good reasons for concluding that 
the result of the election is as doubtful as 
everything else. The growth of socialist opin- 
ion, which may or may not be considerable, 
and the newly organized Labor party add to 
the difficulty of predicting, indeed make the 
attempt useless. When neither party can offer 
the country a candidate whose qualifications 
and personality point him out as the man for 
the hour; when neither party dares to present 
a platform that announces its principles boldly 
lest it alienate some of its supporters; when, in 
many of the states, women are for the first time 
to be a part of the great national jury, who 
will be rash enough to forecast the verdict? 


sa 
BIOGRAPHY 


HAT better reading is there than the 

V \ sympathetic and understanding record 

of a noble life? Biography, when it is 
well done and when it deals with a worthy 
subject, is a great humanizing influence. It 
has a power for enlightenment that does not 
lie in any other branch of writing. Good fic- 
tion, besides providing us with entertainment, 
stimulates and arouses our best impulses. 
Poetry awakens, cultivates and satisfies our 
sense of the beautiful. History enlarges our 
understanding and acquaints us with the great 
movements and readjustments in the life of 
nations. We must read widely in fiction, poetry 
and history if we are to be cultivated men and 
women. Yet however widely we read in those 
fields of literature we shall miss something of 
the utmost importance if we neglect biography. 

The qualities that make fiction and history 
valuable are to be found in biography of the 
best sort; and through some biography there 
runs even the vein of poetry. The life of a 
great man, if it is vividly recorded, is interest- 
ing as a novel is interesting; it is the story of 
struggle and conflict, of dramatic situations that 
test the character, of disappointments and tri- 
umphs. Furthermore, it sheds light on history ; 
the movements in the life of a nation are ini- 
tiated and led by men; and the detailed study 
of the character of leaders is often essential to 
a complete understanding of the character of 
historical movements. 

But the most valuable significance of a good 
biography to a reader who is deeply interested 
in the subject lies in this: by making known 
to ordinary people the influences in the lives 
of extraordinary people and by showing ordi- 
nary people with ordinary problems how ex- 
traordinary people dealt with extraordinary 
problems it makes the ordinary person a little 
more competent himself—a little more capable 
to decide questions right, a little more deter- 
mined to do in his sphere what the great man 
did in his, and to apply to the affairs of life, 
if not similar methods, a similar degree of res- 
olution and honesty and courage. Association 
with those who are intellectually and morally 
superior is an excellent thing for a man if it 
does not produce in him servility of mind. 
Boswell suffered from his association with Dr. 
Johnson, but the reader of Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson does not suffer. Reading biography is 
more likely to emancipate the mind than to 
enslave it. 

eg 


“INABILITY” OF THE PRESIDENT 


EVERAL measures have been introduced 
S in Congress to provide a way to find ont 
when, in the words of the Constitution, 

a President has reached a state of ‘‘inability 
to discharge the powers and duties of the said 
office. ’’ President Wilson has not been unable 
to discharge his duties, though he has been un- 
able to discharge some of them and to consider 
public questions promptly. Still, his ‘‘inability” 
has not been seriously asserted during his 





illness, and it is certain that under any mode 
of ascertaining whether the condition men- 
tioned in the Constitution exists the decision 
would have been that it does not. 

Nevertheless, it is neither impossible nor 
improbable that a President may hereafter be 
really incapacitated, and that it may become 
necessary, if the fact is disputed, to establish 
it legally. There are three proposals now 
before Congress that provide for that contin- 
gency. One of them proposes that the Consti- 
tution be so amended as to refer the question 
of inability to the Supreme Court upon a 
coneurrent vote of the two houses of Congress. 
The second is a bill—not a constitutional 
amendment — to refer it to the court on the 
request of either house. The third proposal is 
that the Cabinet, acting on its own initiative, 
shall assume the responsibility of declaring 
the President unable to discharge his duties. 

A serious objection to the last-mentioned 
plan is that it leaves the decision to a body 
that is unknown to the Constitution, that is 
always composed of persons friendly to the 
President, and that would therefore be by no 
means sure to act judicially and impartially. 
Either of the-other plans deaves the decision 
to a competent and trusted tribunal. The delay 
required to carry a constitutional amendment 
through all its stages may be an objection to 
the first plan, and the other may be criticized 
on the ground of the questionable propriety of 
making a simple enactment of Congress a valid 
interpretation of a vague phrase of the Con- 
stitution. Inasmuch as the two houses are 
sometimes of opposite political parties, it seems 
best to let either of them raise the question 
and get a decision, rather than to allow one 
house, acting in a partisan spirit, to defeat a 
concurrent vote. 

But there is hardly any chance that any one 
of the plans will be adopted or even seriously 
considered. Congress is not easily persuaded 
to take an interest in academic questions. It 
will probably postpone this one until it is 
forced to act. Perhaps that is well. Should oc- 
casion arise for putting any plan into operation 
when a President’s condition was hotly in dis- 
pute, the country might conceivably be brought 
to the verge of revolution. Indeed, if any one 
of the plans here described had been in force 
when the President went abroad, an extremely 
serious difficulty might have been added to 
the many other troubles from which the 
country suffers. e°@ 


PEARY 


W rr are still too near the late Rear Adm. 
Peary to judge him and his work as 
posterity will judge them. We knew 

him during the twenty-three years that he 

spent in exploring the Arctic. We heard, one 
after the other, of the seven different expedi- 
tions that he led before he succeeded in reach- 
ing his goal; consequently, even before he set 
out on the eighth and last trip the edge of the 
public interest in his work had been dulled. 

Finally, the announcement that he had reached 

the North Pole had been anticipated a few days 

by Dr. Cook’s notorious deception. 

But eleven years have passed since then. 
The old controversy—if the Cook affair de- 
serves so dignified a title—has long since been 
settled ; the records have been scrutinized and 
passed upon by the greatest geographical 
authorities in the world, and Peary’s fame is 
as fixed as the star that looked down upon him 
from the zenith on that 6th of April, 1909. 

Four hundred years of Arctic exploration 
culminated there and then; for long before the 
Pilgrims set out for the New World English- 
men were seeking a short cut to India through 
the frozen wastes of the north; and, though 
they failed to find that, they did discover such 
quantities of whales and walruses and seals that 
they added a new impetus to adventure and 
exploration. John Davis and Willem Barentz 
and Henry Hudson; Phipps and Ross and 
Franklin; McClintock, McClure, Collinson, 
Kane, Greely, De Long, Melville, Hall, 
Nares, Amundsen, Nansen, the Duke of the 
Abruzzi; Andrée—all were moved by. the same 
desire, and one after another pushed the 
point of ‘‘farthest North’’ forward during the 
eighties, until at last an American stood on 
the spot where every wind that could blow 
upon him was a south wind and Polaris was 
directly overhead. 

In all the history of exploration and dis- 
covery there is probably no better example of 
what intelligence and determination together 
can accomplish than Peary’s final conquest of 
the pole. He had already had nearly twenty- 
three years’ experience in the north, and 
every previous trip had added to his store oi 
knowledge of what the conditions were and of 
how best to meet them. He had come to know 
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personally, from birth to manhood or woman- 
hood, one whole generation of Eskimos and 
had taught them to trust him. He had invented 
and made a sledge that was better than any 
even a native could make; he knew almost to 
a pound what provisions he should need, 
and of what kind, and he had as assistants 
men, both white and Eskimo, so carefully 
chosen and so rigidly tested that he knew he 
could count on them to the death. The actual 
journey across the polar ice, the final ‘‘dash,’’ 
was only the successful culmination of those 
years of intelligent planning. 


ar 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From February 26 to March 3) 


RESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. — Attor- 

ney-General Palmer formally announced 
his candidacy for the Democratic nomination on 
March 1.— Gen. Wood opened his campaign 
in Michigan with a speech at Jackson, and 
Senator Johnson addressed the voters of South 
Dakota. 9 


ONGRESS. — The Senate once more 
adopted the Lodge reservations to the 
peace treaty, providing that the United States 
should accept no mandate from the League of 
Nations except by vote of Congress, and that 
the interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine 
should be left solely to 
the United States. A 
number of Democrats 
voted for these reser- 
vations. It was feared 
in Washington that the 
treaty would again fail 
of the necessary two 
thirds majority, or that 
the President, offended 
at the reservations that 
were made against his 
advice, would with- 
draw it from considera- 
tion. ——Senator Reed 
attacked Mr. Colby, the newly appointed Sec- 
retary of State, for his speeches in favor of 
the League of Nations. ——The Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture voted to drop the 
appropriation for the distribution of seeds by 
Congressmen to their constituents. 


eS 


OMAN SUFFRAGE.—The Oklahoma 
Legislature finally ratified the nineteenth 
amendment on February 28. Oklahoma is the 
thirty-third state to ratify. The West Virginia 
House voted for the resolution of ratification, 
but the Senate refused to concur. 


e 
HE RAILWAYS.—The President signed 
the railway bill on February 28. He also 
sent a letter to the leaders of the railway 
brotherhoods defending the law against their 
criticisms and asking them to give ita fair trial. 
On March 1 the railways passed back into the 
control of their owners, without any demon- 
stration on the part of the workmen’s organi- 
zations. ——The President appointed Messrs. 
A. W. Howe, Rembrandt Peale, F. M. Whit- 
tacker and J. F. Fisher a commission to take 
over the control of the fuel administration, 
which was, up to March 1, in the hands of the 

railway administration. 

e 


ROHIBITION.—Twenty-one states joined 

with the Federal government in asking 
the Supreme Court to dismiss the suit brought 
by the State of Rhode Island to test the con- 
Stitutionality of the eighteenth amendment. 
Former Justice Hughes appeared as their 
counsel. ——- The New Jersey Legislature 
passed a bill permitting the manufacture and 
sale of beverages containing 3% per cent of 
alcohol, and Gov. Edwards signed the bill. The 
New York Legislature passed a resolution to 
investigate the political activities of the Anti- 
Saloon League. ——By a vote of 441 to 9 the 
Democratic state convention at Albany passed a 
resolution calling for the repeal of the prohibi- 
tory amendment. ° 


HE SOCIALISTS. —The defense of the 
five suspended Socialist Assemblymen of 
New York closed on February 27, and the 
counsel began their arguments on March 3. 
S 
*TEEL DECISION.—The Supreme Court 
has decided that the United States Steel 
Corporation and its subsidiary companies do 
not form a combination in restraint of trade in 
violation of the Sherman law. The Chief Jus- 
tee and Justices Holmes, McKenna and Van 
l‘evanter sustained that opinion, Justices Day, 
litney and Clarke dissented, and Justices 
!urandeis and McReynolds took no part in the 
consideration of the case. 
J 
Rossi. —It was reported that Dr. Nansen, 
4X the Norwegian explorer, would be named 
as head of a commission to be appointed by 
the Council of the League of Nations to visit 
Russia and report on the conditions there. It, 
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is, of course, not certain that such a commission 
would be permitted to enter the country and 
remain there for the three months that would 
be necessary. ——Mr. Trotzky has worked out 
a plan for conscripting the Red army for work 
and assigning the soldiers, under military dis- 
cipline, to the kinds of work in which they 
are most needed. He pleaded before the recent 
Congress of Soviets for the utmost ‘‘strictness 
and severity ’’ in enforcing productive and 
reconstructive work on the people. ——-Moscow 
reported the steady advance of the Red troops 
both in northern and in southern Russia, and 
declared that there was no longer any organized 
counter-revolutionary force in old Russia, or 
in Siberia west of Lake Baikal. 
e 
RELAND.—On March 3 soldiers and police- 
men raided Sinn Fein headquarters and 
many private homes in Dublin. A number of 
persons were arrested. Continual disorder is 
reported from all parts of the island. 
e 
IU ME.—The text of the notes exchanged 
between President Wilson and the Allied 
premiers was given out. The notes made clear 
the President’s determination not to accept the 
alternative agreement offered to the Jugo-Slavs 
by the Allied premiers on January 20 and 
the decision of those premiers not to insist on 
any settlement of the situation to which he 
could not assent. The latest note of Lloyd 
George and Millerand signified their willing- 
ness to withdraw all proposals if Italy and 
Jugo-Slavia could together reach any amicable 
agreement about Fiume and the Dalmatian 
coast. It was accordingly announced that 
those two nations would begin conversations 
to that end; but the first meetings between 
Signor Nitti and M. Trumbitch were not very 
promising. —-The forces of the Italian gov- 
ernment under Gen. Caviglia began to enforce 
a strict blockade against Fiume in order to 
compel D’ Annunzio to evacuate the city. , 
eg 
APAN.—The Emperor dissolved the Diet 
on February 26 in consequence of a differ- 
ence of opinion concerning the degree to which 
the suffrage should be extended. The proposals 
of the Hara cabinet, which still left the mass 
of mechanics and farm laborers without the 
franchise, were not satisfactory to the majority 
of the Diet. The elections will be held in May. 
e 
HE PEACE.—Argentina, Chile, Switzer- 
land, Paraguay, Persia and Spain have 
signified their intention to join the League of 
Nations. ——The War Criminals Commission 
has selected the names of forty-six men whom 
it desires to have tried by the German high 
court at Leipzig. A number of German officers, 
including Gens. von Ludendorff, von Falken- 
hayn and von Kliick and Adm. von Tirpitz, 
have signed a declaration of their willingness to 
appear before the Leipzig court. —-The Turk- 
ish treaty was not made public, but it was 
understood that the Sultan was to be left in 
a Constantinople that would be pretty thor- 
oughly internationalized, and that the separa- 
tion of Armenia, Palestine, Cilicia, eastern 
Thrace and Mesopotamia from the Ottoman 
Empire would reduce its population from 
twenty million to six million. There is much 
feeling in Great Britain, especially among the 
Liberals and the Labor party in favor of ex- 
pelling the Turks wholly from Europe. 
e 
RITISH AMBASSADOR.—The British 
government announced that Sir Auckland 
Geddes was to be British ambassador at Wash- 
ington. Sir Auckland has been president of the 
Board of Trade and 
minister of National 
Service and Recon- 
struction in the Lloyd 
George cabinet. 
eS 
RANCE.—On 
February 28 the 
railway employees on 
all the lines in France 
were called out on 
strike. The recognition 
of the workers’ union 
by the government, a 
revised wage scale, and the immediate deter- 
mination of the future status of the privately 
owned roads were points at issue. After two 
days the strike was called off, since the rail- 
way directors and the workmen had reached 
an amicable agreement concerning the consider- 
ation of the men’s demands. —— The congress 
of French Socialists at Strasbourg voted by a 
large majority not to ally itself with the Third 
Internationale of Lenine and Trotzky. 
e 
EXICO.—Mr. Augustus Morrill,a former 
American consul, has been killed by 
bandits near Colima. Other bandits crossed 
the border near Nogales, Arizona, raided a 
store at Montana Camp, killed the storekeeper, 
named Fraser, and mortally wounded his 
brother. A sheriff’s posse crossed the border in 
pursuit of the murderers. 
e 
ECENT DEATH.—On March 1, Senator 
John H. Bankhead of Alabama, aged 77. 
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Hell’s Canyon Shows 
New Riding Qualities 
Are Remarkable 


l P AND UP, through a maze of 

gullied slopes, twisted rocks and 
scattered boulders, where no vehicle had 
ever climbed before, Overland 4 was driven 
mercilessly to the very crest of the moun- 
tains bordering Hell’s Canyon, N. M. 
This triumph was one of the many won 
by Overland 4s during a 250,000-mile test 
over all kinds of roads. 


Triplex Springs brought passengers 
through with a cushioned comfort and 
protected the car and motor from the 
damaging effect of rough roads. 


No owner will ever subject his car to 
such a trial but he has the assurance that 
the comfort and road efficiency of three- 
point suspension 777/ex Springs have been 
proved beyond doubt. Overland 4 intro- 
duces greater economy as well as greater 
comfort. It costs less in upkeep because 
Triplex Springs shield car and motor from 
shock and wear. Its light weight makes 
it sparing in fuel and oil consumption and 
easy on tires. 


Overland 4 equipment is carefully 
chosen and complete, from Auto-Lite 
starting and lighting to demountable rims. 
In design, finish and upholstery, this car 
sets a high standard. 





WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 


Sedans, Coupes, Touring Cars and Roadsters 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, LIMITED, TORONTO, CANADA 
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AROUND THE CANDLES 
@y Mary Carolyn Davies 


ROUND the candles’ glow the family spends 
Its evening, chatting like a group of friends 

Too kind to be related to each other; 
Too wholly unacquainted not to smother 
Its jealousies and fretful, whining fears 
Not meant for strangers’ ears. 
We do not feel we know each other quite 
Enough to wound each other, when at night 
We lounge, beneath our friendly candlelight 
And tell our days’ adventurings and questing, 
And meet a little fun, a little jesting, 
And toss the jest back lightly, and know well 
The sympathy beneath. What things we tell, 
What confidences we receive, as each 
Is bullied by the candles into speech! 
And no one recognizes in the planned 
Unknowing gaze of mother, innocent, bland, 
And unforeseeing, whose the guiding hand! 
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HINDU SAMMY 


REGIMENT of British Tommies fresh 
from the home country were encamped 
just outside a town in India. Every- 
thing was very novel to them, and one 
morning soon after their arrival there 
went trotting along the road by the 

camp a Hindu Christian preacher. He carried a 

big Bible under one arm and, like his fellow min- 

isters in other countries, an umbrella undef the 
other. Altogether, he was a quaint little figure as 
he ran along in the dust and the glare of the sun. 

Some Tommies hailed him as he went by with a 

question that appeared more irreverent than it 
really was: ‘Hello, Sammy! How’s Jesus this 
morning?” 

The little fellow pulled up short and looked at 
them with his bright, dark, piercing eyes. Then, 
holding up the Bible, he said slowly: “Do you 














sahibs mean to say that you who sent us this holy | 
Book talk of the Lord Jesus like that? Do the | 
people of your great country send the gospel to us | 


poor heathen and yet insult the Saviour?” The 
men looked a bit uneasy at his words, but he went 
on: “I will, however, answer your question, and 


answer it from the Great Book. You say, ‘How is | 


Jesus this morning?’ I reply from Hebrews xiii, 8: 
‘Jesus Christ is the same, yesterday, to-day and 
forever.’ ”’ And, making the men a polite little bow, 
the Hindu pursued his way with dignity. 

That evening Sammy’s wife was startled to see 
coming up the little garden path of their home, 
which was near the camp, two British soldiers. 
Her heart nearly stopped with fear, for she was 
sure her husband had somehow offended the great 
British raj. The men inquired for her husband, 
and he came to the door. They at once seized him 
by the hand and very earnestly they thanked him 
for his plucky speech of the morning. 

“After you had gone,” they said, ‘some of us 
felt ashamed, and we had a talk about it, and my 
mate and I, we went off into the woods, and—well 
—there we gave our hearts together to the Lord 
Jesus Christ. We’ve come to tell you so, feeling 
that it is all through what you said.” 

The dark eyes twinkled with joy, and between 
the white men and their brown brother there ran 
that current of sympathy which moves too deep 
for racial hindrances and grapples souls together 
in eternal friendship. 
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REAL PEOPLE 


ALFWAY through the hedge, Jessica 
Tyrrell looked at the figure bending 
over the pansy bed. 

“T need you so much more than the 
pansies do, Mrs. McLeod!” 
Mrs. McLeod looked up with a smile. 

‘“May I wash my hands first?” she asked. 

“No, I can’t wait.” 

Mrs. McLeod laughed. It was so like Jessica; 
she never could wait. 

‘*What’s the crisis?” she asked, dropping a hand- 
ful of purple and gold into Jessica’s lap. 

“The same old crisis—just me!” the girl an- 
swered, her fingers playing with the velvety petals. 
But in spite of the pansies and Mrs. McLeod’s 
sympathetic silence, it was hard to speak out. 
‘Hard, because it’s so selfish,” she declared, as if 
the first part of the thought had been spoken. She 
could always trust Mrs. McLeod to understand. 

Mrs. McLeod nodded. “I know; that’s where 
most of our battles are fought. Would you mind 
telling me about this particular selfishness, Jes- 
sica?”’ 

“It’s staying in this little dead village when it 
seems to me that I’ll die if I don’t get out into life! 
I feel like a heathen when I think of Aunt Hertilla 














and Uncle Jem, but it’s the way I’m made. Please | 


don’t think I mean amusements. I’m not so smal! 
as that! T mean people who are really living—who 
are interested in the big things of life.” 


Mrs. McLeod smiled an odd, ‘‘tremembering”’ | 


kind of smile. 
“Did I ever tell you why I settled down here?” 
she asked. 


“Why, [ supposed it was to have quiet for your 


painting.” 


| 
“No. It was because I wanted to live among 


real people.” 

“You wanted—real people—here'’’ Jessica 
gasped. 

“Of course they are everywhere; don’t mistake 


me about that! But in the city there is so little | 


time; it seems as if you never have a chance to 
know about the things that count. I wanted a place 


where I could be a real neighbor. I came here to | 


rest one summer, and before three months were 
over I knew I had found*my corner. 
“There was Miss Sallie Little! Did you ever stop 


to think what it meant to love her poor sister’s | 


mind well? Think of the infinite patience of those 


three years! A great alienist whom she consulted | 


at the beginning says it is one of the most wonder- 
ful things he has ever seen. Then there is your 
Uncle Jem. He has taught his Sunday-school class 
thirty-five years. Do you know how many boys he 
has made real Christians? I asked him one day. 
There are eighty-seven. And Luella Sheldrick! 
Do you know she is planning to go to college when 
her four brothers don’t need her any more? She 
will be twenty-nine when she enters, but she is 
working and planning for it now. And —” 

“Don’t tell me another one!” Jessica cried out. 
“I want to prove that I am not utterly blind.” 


“Great adventures to you!” Mrs. McLeod called ; 
but only the swinging bushes answered her. Jes- 
sica had gone. 

es 


JOCCO’S LESSON 


FTER several days of hard fighting the 
A “Yanks” had cleaned out some machine- 
gun nests and were returning to their 
dugouts. On the way they found a monkey that 
had been a German mascot. He seemed perfectly 
willing ‘to be their guest, and so they took him 
with them and christened him Jocco. He became 
a great favorite and soon got acquainted with all 
the men and their personal belongings. He would 
dive into the knapsaecks, turn up the canteens, 
and if he chanced to find a bit of candy or gum in 
a pocket he would appropriate it to his own use. 
On occasions he watched the men take small 
sacks out of their pockets, pour out something on 
pieces of paper, roll the paper up, and put one 
end of the rolls inte their mouths. Then they would 
take small boxes out of other pockets, take out 
sticks, scratch them on the floor or wall and make 





fire on the end of the rolls. Soon the smoke would 
curl up and rise to the ceiling. This interested 
Joceo very much. 

One day, while the boys were asleep, he hunted | 
in their pockets until he found a box with sticks | 
in it. Holding it in one hand, he ran up the rafter, 


it got uncomfortably hot, he threw it down on a 
cot below. Phis he did with every stick in the box. 
In the morning everyone wondered. 
The next night Jocco repeated the performance 
with the same result. When morning came, the 
captain noticed that many of the blankets had 





| task ; but no one could account for the mischief. 

| The third night one of the men watched. Soon 
| he saw Jocco slip up to a cot, pick up the oceu- 
| pant’s trousers, fish out the box of matches and 
| scamper up the rafter again, where he repeated 

| the tricks of the nights before, but with more dis- 
astrous results. This time the blanket took fire 


took out one of the sticks, scratched it on the | 
rafter, and lo! it took fire. Watching the blaze in | 
amazement, he held it as long as he could. When | 


and would have done much damage but for the | 
timely action of the guard. The entire camp was | 


aroused and the mystery was explained, but a 
council of war ensued. The men decided to punish 
| Jocco and see if that would break him of his dan- 
| gerous habit; so they chained him up all day and 
| gave him no food; but that night Jocco attempted 
| the same sport. The captain then said that Jocco 
must go, but the boys begged for one more oppor- 
tunity to teach him a lesson, and the captain re- 
luctantly consented. 
| Now, in that country there were millions of sting- 
ing ants, and the boys went out and filled a match 
box with the little pests. This they concealed in 
one of the pockets and gave Jocco a free hand. 

Soon Jocco found the box and scampered up the 
rafter as usual. Perching upon a projection as 
before, he proceeded with his little game. But no 
sooner did he open the box than the ants came 
out and crawled all over his hands, legs, face and 
body, and stung him unmercifully. He threw away 
the box and jumped down at one bound, chatter- 
ing with all the wrath that his monkey tongue 
could express. 

Did he play with matches any more? Guess. 
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HER PUNISHMENT 


RECENT critic of the extravagance of the 
A times complained especially of women’s 
stockings, which, he declared, thwarted the 
excellent economical possibilities of their shorter 
skirts. What was saved in cloth was more than 
expended in cobwebby silk stockings, often un- 
suited to the occupation and the proper preserva- 
tion of health of those who wore them, as well as 
to their purses. It was impossible, he concluded 
despondently, ever to curb the vain and luxurious 
inclinations of woman; repress them in one place 
and they cropped out in another. Short skirts at 
first had really inspired him with hope, but now — 

Perhaps he was right. Certainly a century ago, 
when skirts were of moderate length and stockings 
mostly cotton and quite plain, there was a luxuri- 
ous expenditure of labor, lace and laundry upon 
the transient and now happily forgotten panta- 
lets of the period. 

An American mother, quoted by Mrs. Alice Morse 
Earle, wrote in 1820that in order to keep her child 
in clean attire she had to put on her in one week 
fifteen pairs of freshly ironed pantalets. Of these 
Myrtilla had wholly lost three pairs and an odd 
one, and a dog had torn off and chewed up an- 
other frill. The mother had worn only eight pairs, 





. | ingto the boy,‘‘Surgit” 
been more or less burned and took the boys to (he rises). Perhaps 





over the plump little unpantaletted calves, whose 
unfashionable conspicuousness had become intol- 
erable to her, and, once safely round the nearest 
corner, slipped into the shadows of a deeply re- 
cessed, old-fashioned doorway, from which she 
presently emerged, erect, self-satisfied and mod- 
ishly befrilled. 

For a day all went well. Then, in the language 
of Gilbert and Sullivan, ‘Retribution, like a poiséd 
hawk, swooped down upon the wrongdoer.”’ The 
pillow slips were missed; worse, one precious 
pantalet was missing. Punishment to fit the crime 
immediately suggested itself and was relentlessly 
inflicted, despite sobs, tears and entreaties from 
the unhappy culprit. For the rest of that terrible 
week she was obliged to face a cruelly smiling 
world with one leg clad in a plain white stocking 
and the other in a lovely but lonely pantalet! 


ss ~ 
THINKING IN LATIN 
E head master of the Perse Grammar 
School at Cambridge, England, has instituted 
a new method of teaching the classics, which 
is described by a contributor to Chambers’s Jour- 


|nal. When the class is ready and the master 


is sitting at his desk, 
he says, “Surgo,” and 


skirted the site. Lieut. Col. C. A. Beazeley, who 
discovered the city, found also the ruins of a bar- 
rage with a full equipment of sluices and regu- 
lators. He makes no attempt to determine the age 
of the ruins. Several tokens of considerable antiq 
uity, such as gold coins, pottery and tear bottles, 
were found there, but gold coins were not current 
before the time of Darius the Great. 
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A REAL SOLDIER 


HE captain of the Cumberland County Home 
Guard was strutting down Main Street o: 
morning parade. It was his custom to be 
conspicuous, but on this particular morning he 
stood up a little more impressively straight than 
usual—so straight that the postmaster, glanciny 
out of the window as he handed out the mail, re. 
marked: ‘‘The cap’n’s chest’ll get tangled up wit! 
the telephone wire if he don’t mind it careful. He’s 
got on his spurs this morning, too!” 

In front of the village store, surrounded by an 
admiring group, were three boys in faded overseas 
uniforms, enjoying their first day at home.The ca} 
tain’s position as a military light was in danger 





He stood up a trifle straighter and frowned a little 
more severely as he 
approached. He would, 


. 





rises in his place. The 
boys at once associate 
the act of rising with 
the sound and expres- 
sion of surgo (I rise). 
The master then beck- 
ons to a boy to rise, and 
says to him, “‘Surgis” 
(thou risest), and to the 
rest of the class, point- 





two boys are next mo- 
tioned to rise, and the 
master says to the rest 
of the class,““Surgunt”’ 
(they rise). The boys 
now sit down, and the 
master, indicating by 
signs that all the class, 
ineluding himself, 
should rise, says, 
“Surgimus”’ (we rise). 
Again they sit down, 
and several boys are 
motioned to rise, the 
master saying, ‘ Swrg- 
itis’”’ (you rise). In that 
way the whole class, 
without speaking a 
word of English, has 
learned the present 
tense, indicative mood, 
singular and plural of 
the third conjugation 
verb surgo in sucha 
way that the lesson 
will never be effaced. 
Moreover, their 
interest has been keenly aroused, and they have 
had a good deal of amusement. 

The lesson is continued. “ Ambulo” (I walk), 
says the master, taking a few steps forward; 
“revenio” (I come back); ‘‘sedeo”’ (I sit down). 
In a short time the boys have learned the present 
indicative of all the four conjugations, and in much 
the same way they learned simultaneously instead 
of in succession the five declensions of nouns. 

The boys write on the blackboard all the words 
that they learn, but the early lessons do not con- 
sist of sentences of one word only. Each boy has 
a Latin name, and in that way the vocative case 
is introduced naturally and easily. “O Carole, 
surge'’’ (Charles, rise), says the master, introduc- 
ing the imperative. “Quid facis?” (What art thou 
doing?) he asks, and his tone and expression in- 
dicate his meaning. The boys almost immediately 
experience the joy of being able to speak and 
understand the strange new language. 

It is obviously the natural method. In learning 
our mother tongue as children we master the 
names of familiar objects by hearing people re- 
peat them many times. Words are really sounds, 
not collections of letters. 
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A LOST CITY IN MESOPOTAMIA 
A STRIKING instance of the service that aérial 





photography can render to archzxology 
comes, according to the London Sphere, from 
Mesopotamia, where the almost obliterated site of 
an immense garden city on the bank of the Tigris 
was discovered and mapped by an aéroplane 

















for one pair was of blue-and-brown-checked 
gingham. ‘My finest dimity pair, with real Swiss 
lace,’’ she said, “is quite useless to me, for I lost off 
one leg, and did not deem it proper to pick it up, so 
walked off, leaving it on the street behind me, and 
the lace was six shillings a yard. I saw that mean 
| Mrs. Spring wearing it last week for a tucker. I 
told her it was mine and showed her the mate, but 
| she said she hemmed and made it herself—the bold 
! thing! I hope there will be a short wear of these 
| horrid pantalets; they are too trying. Of course 

I must wear them now, for I cannot hold up my 
‘dress and show my stockings; no one does. My 
help says she won’t stay if she has to wash more 
than seven pair a week for Myrtilla, and I feel 
low-spirited about it.” 

Pampered Myrtilla! Not every little girl was so 
amply provided ; some mothers, foreseeing trouble, 
| were reluctant to comply with the new fashion at 
| all. In the family of The Companion’s founder, one 
| clever but naughty little girl, to whom pantalets 
| had been refused, made a beautiful and highly 
| decorated pair for herself out of the spare-room 
| pillow slips. She started for schoo! with the treas- 

ured objects concealed in her reticule, “serooch- 
ing” to make her short skirts come farther down 





THE LOST CITY OF MESOPOTAMIA 


camera. Without aérial photographs the city would 
probably have appeared to be only meaningless 
low mounds, scattered here and there, for much 
of the detail was not recognizable on the ground. 

The area was first photographed from the air, 
then six-inch-scale blue prints were madé and 
transferred to the plane table, and finally supple- 
mentary ground surveys were made. The ruins 
extend for some twenty miles along the left bank 
of the Tigris, above and below the present town of 
Samara, with a breadth of from one to two and a 
half miles. Near the river the site is laid out reg- 
ularly with wide streets that interseet at right 
angles. In some quarters the planning is less reg- 
ular, but as a rule the streets are straight. The 
blocks near the river are larger than those farther 
from the bank, and no doubt indicate that the 
wealthier classes once lived there. On the east 
side of the central quarter a public garden was 
laid out as a quatrefeuille, with a pavilion in the 
centre. Scattered about the site were a number of 
square detached forts with circular towers at the 
corners. 

There was a highly elabo.ate and scientific irri- 
gation system such as has been introduced in the 
Punjab only in recent times, and an ancient canal 


BACK TO NATURE 





ONE HORSE POWER 
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of course, be accorded 
the fitting military 
recognition by these 
young privates. T wo of 
them saluted smartly 
as he passed, but the 
thin, yellow-haired boy 
in the middle made 
only a slight inelina- 
tion of his head. 

It was an affront! 
The captain paraded 
on as far as the water- 
ing trough, and then 
turned and came back 
on the same side of 
the street. Again the 
two saluted ; the one in 
the middle bowed his 
head. It was prepos- 
terous! The captain 
halted and addressed 
his vietim, while the 
villagers watched with 
amused interest. 

“Why didn’t you sa- 
lute, you young jack- 
anapes? Don’t you 
know a captain when 
you see one? Do they 
teach you over in 
France not to recog- 
nize your superiors?” 

The boy in the mid- 
dle stood up slowly. 
He lifted his thin chin 
@ little and stared into 
the captain’s face, and 
then the captain saw 
| that his two sleeves hung empty at his sides. “Go 

home,” he said quietly, “go home and tell your 
| Mammy you’ve seen a real soldier!” 
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DOLLS ANCIENT AND MODERN 
[) rearee a pretty legend that dolls first ap- 


ALFREO LEETE IN THE TATLER 


peared on the branches of trees in the Gar- 
den of Eden, the earliest really authentic 
| records, the Detroit News says, go back to the 
days of the Romans, who made quaint, sphinxlike, 
jointed dolls of ivory, which modern doll makers 
have copied. The Roman children, according to 
Macaulay, had dolls, which they offered to Venus 
when they grew older. There is very good evidence, 
however, that the use of dolls dates from more 
remote times. 

Among the native tribes of Africa it was the cus- 
tom of married women to carry a doll with them 
until they had a child. Even kings played with 
dolls, and a hundred years ago there were talking 
and walking dolls, which to-day are still regarded 
as novelties. At a French exhibition held in 1823 
dolls that could say “papa’’ and ‘‘mamma’’ were 
exhibited, and three years later dolls that could 
walk were shown in the shops. About the same 
time dolls were made that could open and close 
their eyes. 
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MORE ODD NAMES 


HE Roll Call of Odd Names that was pub- 

lished in a recent number of The Companion 

has prompted a subscriber to send us a few 
additional oddities that have happened to come 
to his notice. 
* John Spittler, he says, was a tobacconist; A. W. 
Soper was a barber, and P. Kornman of course 
was a chiropodist. On the other hand, the Clay 
Real Estate Co. did not limit its activities to one 
variety of soil but dealt impartially in all, while 
Prof. Fidler, although a music teacher, made the 
voice and not the violin his specialty. Mrs. Tootli- 
acher, whom fate appeared to have marked for 
the profession of dentistry, completely missed her 
vocation by becoming a dressmaker; nor was Mr. 
Drink water a teetotaler. 


o ¢ 
ORDERING THE FAMILY ROUND 


HAT raw recruits are sometimes not so ra\v 
as their captains think is proved by an inc'- 
dent that took place in the Philippine Islan» 
while the Fifteenth Cavalry was stationed there. 
A recruit was on sentry duty for the first time, an 
the officer of the day, with his wife, his daughte 
and his dog, was passing. 
The sentry called, ‘Who goes there?” 
The captain replied promptly, “Capt. Jones 
wife, daughter and pup.” 
The recruit hesitated only an instant and then 
said curtly, “Captain, advance and be recognize! 
Wife and daughter, mark time! Pup, at ease!” 
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AN EYE FOR A TOOTH 


N a certain part of Africa, says a contribute: 
to the London Morning Post, a doctor acts «5 
understudy to the magistrate. Recently eac!) 

broke the lawbyriding a bicycle withouta light, auc 
they decided that the majesty of the law would be’ 
be vindicated if each appeared before the other. 

The magistrate, taking precedence, first tried tli 

doctor and fined him five rupees. The doctor thei 
tried the magistrate and fined him one hundre« 
rupees. The offense, he remarked, as he impose’: 
the heavier fine, was becoming far too commo!) 
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ON THE WOODLAND WIRE 


By SOPHIE E. REDFORD 


Ting-a-ling! This is Spring ! 
Calling up 1-9-2-0! 

Ting-a-ling! This is Spring! 
Let me have the line! Hello! 

Give me, please, the wintry world 

With her little twigs upcurled. 

Tell her | am on the way, 

And may be there any day; 

Tell the valleys and the hills, 

Tell the yellow daffodils, 

And the wild crab-apple trees, 

Crocuses, anemones. 

Are you listening? Don’t forget. 


Tell the purple violet, 

And the velvet moss that clings 

To the rocks and woodsy things. 
Tell the little frozen brooks 

They may wander from their nooks. 
Tell the pussy willows how 

They must shortly make their bow. 
What! You can’t remember all? 
Wait! Hello, there! Please to call 
Robin Redbreast on the wing, 

Tell him that | said to sing ! 

When he trills his merry lay 

They will know I’m on the way. 








BEES THAT COULD 





ARMA AAR 


By MARY LOUISE STETSON 


HEN Bobby arrived at his grand- 
\ \ | father’s farm he found his grandmother 
mixing some of her wonderful biscuits. 

‘* Grandfather,’’ Bobby said, ‘‘ don’t you 
think honey would taste good on those bis- 
cuits?”’ 

He had heard about the beehives on the farm, 
and he was eager to taste the fresh honey. 

Grandfather stroked his beard. ‘‘ Getting 
honey in broad daylight is a risky business, 
young man,’’ he said, ‘‘but I’ll see what I 
can do.’’ 

Bobby wanted to go with him to the hives, 
but grandfather thought it would be better for 
him to keep away. The little boy was willing 
to run the risk of being stung, but he took his 
stand obediently at the window and watched 
the old gentleman go across the road to the 
place where the beehives stood. 

As warily as a thief grandfather crept to- 
ward the hive, where a few bees were still 
flying about. Bobby held his breath as he 
watched him reach in and take out a box of 
honey. 

Bobby leaned out of the window. ‘‘The bis- 
cuits are nearly ready!’’ he cried. But to his 
surprise grandfather carried the precious box 
to the doorway of a shed, set it inside and left 
the door open a crack before he turned away. 

‘‘We shall have to do without honey for 
supper, ’’ he said. ‘‘ There are still bees in the 
box. We can’t make them come out. All we 
can do is just to leave an opening and let them 
go home when they feel like it. But cheer up, 
Bob, you may have honey on your johnny- 
cake for breakfast!’’ 

So that night Bobby ate raspberry jam on 
his biscuits and looked forward to the next 
morning. 

Meanwhile, the bees that saw the box of 
honey carried away from the hive had buzzed 
the sad news to every other bee on the place, 
and ‘they all began to buzz their anger as 
only bees can. Grandfather, grandmother 





and Bobby were safe indoors, and as no one 


happened to pass by no one was stung. But the 
more they buzzed about the wrong the angrier 
the bees became. They swarmed about the 
hive and about the shed, and scolded and 
seolded and scolded. 

The next morning Bobby felt lazy. ‘‘Grand- 
mother, won’t you please lace my shoes for 
me?’’ he asked. 

‘* Tut! tut!’’ said grandfather, coming in 
from the yard. ‘‘Can’t lace your shoes?’’ 

‘*But my fingers are clumsy, grandfather, ’’ 
Bobby explained. 

‘““Tut! tut!’’ grandfather said again. ‘‘A 
swarm of bees mustn’t do better than a great 
husky boy! They don’t say, ‘I can’t’; they 
say, ‘I can.’ And, what’s more, they do!’’ 

Bobby looked puzzled. ‘‘I don’t know what 
you mean,’’ he said. 

‘*Lace your shoes and I’ll show you,”’ 
grandfather replied. 

Bobby’s fingers were no longer clumsy. A 
few moments later he was following his grand- 
father out to the shed where he had left the 
box of honey. The box was still there. 

‘* Shall we take it in to grandmother? ’’ 
Bobby asked. 

The old gentleman shook his head. ‘‘She 
wouldn’t have any use for that box. Lift it, 
Bob.’’ 

Bobby obeyed. ‘‘Why, what makes it so 
light?’’ he cried. ‘‘What’s happened ?’’ 

Grandfather laughed. ‘‘About a thousand 
bees said, ‘I can’ ; that’s what’s happened, boy. 
I carried off their honey last night, and now 
they’ve taken it back to the hive—all but the 
comb and the box. I hadn’t kept bees long 
enough to be up to all their tricks. ’’ 

‘*No honey for breakfast!’’ Bobby said 
slowly. ‘‘ But it was smart of them, I declare 


PEPPERMINT 
JONES 


By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


ORAWN BY NANA FRENCH BICKFORD 


¥ 


There’s a lady lives in a sweet-shop ; 
Her name is Miss Peppermint Jones; 
She smiles at us when we go to buy, 
And whispers in sugary tones. 


Oh, what a fortunate lady, 

To live in a shop full of sweets; 
We know that after the door is shut 
She eats and eats and eats! 
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Whispering, whispering, whispering, 
Always in sugary tones. 

It’s living all day with sugar plums 
Does that to Peppermint Jones. 


Each cheek is as pink as a gumdrop, 
And chocolate brown is her hair ; 
And her face is round like a cooky cake 
As she stands by the counter there. 


it was!’’ 


Just then grandmother came to the door 


with the breakfast bell in her hand. 


‘*Hot cakes and maple syrup!’’ she called. 
Bobby set off on a run. ‘‘The bees can’t get 


that, anyway !’’ he said. 





Whispering, all the time. 


“How much are these?” we ask her, We think what a fortunate lady 
And she answers, Twelve for a dime, To live in a shop like that, 
Six for a nickel, or one for a cent,” 


And licorice mice for her cat! 


With tarts for breakfast, taffy for tea, 





DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 
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OLE MISTER TURKLE DONE CROSS DE FINISH LINE 







OLD TALES RETOLD BY UNCLE NED 


IV. THE HARE AND THE TURTLE 
By E. W. KEMBLE 


rabbit what live near a big swamp, an’ 
in dat big swamp dere live a ole turkle. 

Now ole Mister Turkle jes’ minded his own 
business all de time, a-layin’ on a log an’ en- 
joyin’ de sunshine, but ebry time dat gay 
young har’ rabbit pass de swamp he sing out, 
‘*Hey, dar, ole Flat Foot Lazy Bones! I’d lak 
fer ter see you use dem ole stumpy feet of 
yourn. I don’t b’lieve you kin walk ten feet 
on de dry land widout havin’ ter rest.’’ 

He pester dat po’ ole turkle day in an’ day 
out. Den he got ter goin’ round de neighbor- 
hood a-puffin’ out his cheeks an’ a-stickin’ out 
his ches’ an’ a-braggin’ ’bout what a great 
runner he be; dat dere ain’t no animal on fo’ 
legs what kin beat him a-runnin’. He pester 
Mister Coon an’ he pester Mister Possum so 
bad dat dey have ter climb de trees ter git 
away from him. De little Molly Cottontails, 
what couldn’t climb no trees, dey jes’ hafter 
tie down deir ears an’ scamper de minute dey 
lays eyes on him. He plumb make life mis’a- 
ble for ebrybody, a-talkin’ ’bout hissef. 

One fine day he come a-lopin’ by de big 
swamp, an’ dere sot ole Mister Turkle on de log, 
same lak he always do. ‘‘Hey, ole Flat Foot, 
dis here’s a nice day fer a race,’’ says de har’ 
rabbit, says he. ‘‘I’d lak ter see dem ole flappers 
of yourn a-ploughin’ through de dirt, ’’ says he. 

Br’er Turkle couldn’t stan’ dat kind o’ talk 
no longer. He jes’ slide off de log ker plunk! 
He was dat plum’ mad he couldn’t see straight ; 
so he tuk to de swamp a minute. 


O= time dere was a gay young har’ 





Den he stiek his long neck outer de water. 
‘*Look a-here, ole Blow-Hard,’’ he says, ‘‘1’ll 
race you dis day. I ain’t made fer runnin’, 
but sump’n tells me I kin beat you. Go home 
an’ git ready.”’ 

Mister Har’ Rabbit fairly laugh hissef dizzy 
at de idea. Fust he roll on de groun’, an’ den 
he gallup roun’ an’ tell all his neighbors de 
big joke. When de time cum fer de race Mister 
Har’ Rabbit hab on his best runnin’ panties, 
but ole Mister Turkle got on his ebryday clo’es 
an’ carryin’ a ole umbril, bekase he pow’ful 
*fraid ob de rain. 

Br’er Turkle start off fust. When he git out 
o’ sight, Br’er Rabbit say to hissef, ‘‘I’se 
gwine to take a short cut through de woods 


_an’ fool him good.’’ But soon he flop down on 


de groun’ an’ say, ‘‘Reckon I’ll have a little 
snooze. Dere ain’t no need to hurry. ’’ 

Arter while he feel a little twitchin’ at his 
ear, an’ he jump up an’ holler, ‘‘What’s dat?’’ 

De little catbird what done de twitchin’ 
chirp up an’ say, ‘‘You can’t run a race an’ 
sleep at de same time. You can’t run a race 
an’ sleep at de same time. ’’ 

Den down de road Mister Har’ Rabbit go 
a-scootin’, lickety-split. But he jes’ too late, 
bekase ole Mister Turkle done cross de finish 
line an’ is a-dancin’ a jig wid joy to fin’ he 
done beat de ole win’bag all holler! 

An’ dis is de moral of dat, chilluns: De race 
ain’t always to de swif’, ’specially when de 
swif’ ain’t hones’ about it. Jes’ keep a-pluggin’ 
along, an’ sooner or later you gwine to win out! 
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Important as 
umbrellas in 


| March 


* Because _ Piso’s 

wards off ill effects 

of cold, rainy weather. For 55 years 
it has ended distressing coughs and 
eased inflamed, irritated throats, 
hoarseness and throat tickling. 
Keep it in the medicine cabinet 

ready for immediate use at the 
very first symptoms. 


30c at your druggist’s. Contains no 
opiate. Good for young and old 


for Coughs & Colds 
GERMOZONE Steck remeay 


For Poultry, Pigeons, Dogs, Cats, Rabbits, Parrots, Canary and 
other binds: ‘or pet animals, Germozone is a universal and safe 
remedy; for colds, snuffles, roup, sore throat, loss of voice or sing- 
ing, influenza, bowel trouble, distemper, sore eyes or ears, canker, 

gleet, loss of fur or feathers, sores, wounds, skin disease, --or other 
affections of skin or mucous membrane 


**My hens have never done so well as this year and haven't lost 
a single chick’’ --Mrs. Flora Kapple, Walker.le. ‘‘Simp! ly grand 
for rabbits’’--L. W. Browning, Boone, Ia. **Cannot praise Germ- 
ozoneenough. I use it for chickens, stock and household”’-- -Mrs. 
Wm. Hoeppel, Hugo, Okla. ‘“My igs puppies don't know what 
an is and I never had such good success before with 

--Curley Smith, Kennett, Mo. 





Germozone is sold by most drug, seed and poultry supply 
dealers,or mailed postpeid in 25c,75c, and rh 50 packages from 
Omaha. Book on treatment of diseases free with each package. 


CEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. S-9, OMAHA, NEB. 
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Your choice of 
and sizes in the ine x, 
Y RANGER” ¥ok, agus pay the 
freight from Free 1 to your town. 
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MEAD CYCLE COMPANY 


Dept. F-50, Chicago 


“BETTER THAN THE MOVIES,” 


some kids say. Let EL FASINATOR entertain ou. 
For kids from 8 to 80 years. FUN BY THE HOUR. 
Six kinds, all different, 10¢ for 1, 15¢ for 2, 20¢ a. or 
6 for 2c. ‘Send coin, thrift stamps or money orders to 
MAZECRAFT, 820 Oakwood Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


ASPIRIN Tablets i080: 33 


Acey Perfect Brand, 26th year. 12 Aspirins and 12 Laxa- 
tives, 14 cents. Request Lists of 72 Remedies. SAVE 50%. 
A. C. SMITH, Chemist, Box 1374, Detroit, Mich. 

How to Stage a Play 


Dialogs, Monologs PLAY Vaudeville 
Make-up Goods 


Musical Readings 
Catalog Free. T.S. Denison & Co., Dept. 77, Chicago 


Drills, Pageants 
Ss I ’ 7 II IK remed y. 


tory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


Bis Band Catalog 
sent free 


Whatever you need—from a drumstick to the 
highest priced cornets in the world. 
Used by the Army and Navy. Send 
for big catalog; liberally illustrated, 
fully descriptive. Mention what 
instrument interests you. Free 
trial. Easy payments. Sold by 
leading music stores everywhere. 


LYON & HEALY 
59-73 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


Everything About 
Cuticura Soap 
Suggests Efficiency 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25c. everywhere. Forsamples 
address: Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 7, Malden, Mass. 
You cannot afford to 


STAMMER 


Send for our (free) illustrated 200-page Book “ The Origin & 
I reatment of Stammering,” and our convincing 80-page Book 
* Success’’ — which gives the facts about a man whose speech 
‘oan t of 35 years’ standing was corrected by America’s 
Pioneer School. No charge ts made for consultation. 


THE LEWIS SCHOOL, 38 Adelaide St., Detroit, U.S.A. 
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THE KITTEN AND MR. CANNON 


N one of the delightful letters to his children 
I that Col. Roosevelt so often found opportunity 

to write, no matter how great the pressure of his 
Presidential duties, he gives a picture of a kitten 
that is so charming and so true to the highest 
ideals of kittenhood that every lover of kittens 
should read it. Its interest, moreover, is enhanced 
by the little incident in which the sportive kitten 
and Mr. Cannon of the House of Representatives 
played leading parts. 

Tom Quartz, President Roosevelt wrote, is cer- 
tainly the cunningest kitten I have ever seen. He 
is always playing pranks on Jack, and I get very 
nervous lest Jack should grow too irritated. The 
other evening they were both in the library—Jack 
sleeping before the fire, Tom Quartz scampering 
about, an exceedingly playful little wild creature 
—which is about what he is. He would race across 
the floor, then jump upon the curtain or play with 
the tassel. Suddenly he spied Jack and galloped 
up to him. Jack, looking exceedingly sullen and 
shamefaced, jumped out of the way and got upon 
the sofa, where Tom Quartz instantly jumped 
upon him again. Jack suddenly shifted to the other 
sofa, where Tom Quartz again went after him. 
Then Jack started for the door, while Tom made 
a rapid turn under the sofa and round the table 
and, just as Jack reached the door, leaped on his 
hind quarters. Jack bounded forward and away, 
and the two went tandem out of the room—Jack 
not reappearing at all; and after about five min- 
utes Tom Quartz stalked solemnly back. 

Another evening the next Speaker of the House, 
Mr. Cannon, an exceedingly solemn, elderly gen- 
tleman with chin whiskers, who certainly does not 
look to be of playful nature, came to call upon 
me. He is a great friend of mine, and we sat talk- 
ing over what our policies for the session should 
be until about eleven o’clock; and when he went 
away I accompanied him to the head of the stairs. 
He had gone about halfway down when Tom 
Quartz strolled by, his tail erect and very fluffy. 
He spied Mr. Cannon going down the stairs, 
jumped to the conclusion that he was a playmate 
escaping and raced after him, suddenly grasping 
him by the leg the way he does Archie and Quen- 
tin when they play hide and seek with him; then, 
loosening his hold, he tore downstairs ahead of 
Mr. Cannon, who eyed him with iron calm and not 
one particle of surprise. 
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HIS SWEET TOOTH 


KABAH is at the southern end of the great 
Wady Araba, which runs down from the 
Dead Sea to the Gulf of Akabah, and up 
which Moses and the Israelites made their way 
toward the promised land of Canaan. On one side 
is the sea; on all other sides are the high, precipi- 
tous mountains over which Col. Thomas Lawrence 
led a force of ten thousand Bedouins onthe morning 
of July6, 1917. The Turks and Germans, writes Mr. 
Lowell Thomas in Asia, were so overwhelmed by 
the feat of the Arabs in breaking through the moun- 
tains that they were ready to surrender at once. 
Immediately upon our arrival in Akabah, said 
Col. Lawrence, a German officer stepped up to me 
and saluted. He spoke neither Turkish nor Arabic 
and did not know that there was a revolution 
“What is it all about? Who are these men?” he 
shouted excitedly. 
“They belong to the army of Shereef Hussein, 
who is in revolt against the Turks,” I replied. 
“Who is Shereef Hussein?’”’ the German asked 
in perfect English. 
“He is ruler of this part of Arabia,” I replied. 
“And what am I?” 
“You are a prisoner.” 
“Will they take me to Mecca?” 
“No, to Egypt.” 
“Ts sugar very high over there?” 
“Very cheap.” 
“Good!’’ And he marched off, happy to be out of 
the war and headed for a place where he could have 
plenty of sugar. ° 


TIME TO CRY QUITS 


OT long ago, the story runs, a traveling 
salesman visited a certain small town and 
sold the proprietor of its general store an 

order of jewelry. When the jewelry arrived, it was 
not as represented, and the merchant consequently 
returned it. But the wholesale house, nevertheless, 
attempted to collect the bill, and drew a sight 
draft on the merchant through the local bank, 
which returned the draft unhonored. 

The wholesalers then wrote to the postmaster, 
inquiring about the financial standing of the mer- 
chant, and the postmaster replied laconically that 
it was O. K. 

By return mail the wholesalers requested him 
to “hand the inclosed account to the leading law- 
yer” of the place for collection. 

This is the reply that they received: 

“The undersigned is the merchant on whom you 
attempted to palm off your worthless goods. The 
undersigned is president and owner of the bank to 
which you sent your sight draft. The undersigned 
is the postmaster to whom you wrote, and the un- 
dersigned is the lawyer whose services you sought 
to obtain for your nefarious business. If the under- 
signed were not also the pastor of the church at 
this place he would tell you where to go.” 


os 
HE LOST HIS HOLD 


HE station master, hearing a crash on the 

platform, rushed out of his room just in time to 

see the express that had just passed through 
disappearing round the curve and a disheveled 
young man sprawled out perfectly flat among a 
confusion of overturned milk cans and the scat- 
tered contents of his traveling bag. 

“Was he trying to catch the train?” the station 
master asked of a small boy who stood by, admir- 
ing the scene. 

“He did catch it,’ said the boy happily, “but it 
got away again!” ° 


NOT A RED PERIL 


os E is what they eall ‘a parlor socialist,’ isn’t 
H he?” asked a young man whose conversa- 
tion is reported in the Washington Star. 
“Yes,” replied Miss Cayenne. 
“Not a regular ‘red’?” 
“No, not a red at all. He’s what I should call a 
pale pink, and liable to fade at that.” 





a COFPEE-UKE BEVERAGE 


READY fo SERVE 


1—A level 
teaspoon: 
Sul of 
Drinket 


2—Adad boiling 
water and 
stir 


38—Your cup of 
Drinket is 
ready 


The Coffee- like Beverage 


ERE, at last, is a real bever- 

age—a healthful, nourishing, 
satisfying drink to serve either 
hot or iced cold. You do not feel 
that you are depriving yourself 
of something else you like, or 
punishing yourself when you 
drink Drinket. 


It is not a “substitute” or an imitation 
—no beany, wishy-washy, scorched- 
tasting subterfuge. Drinket is a full- 
flavored, full-bodied, full-rounded, grati- 
fying, rich-tasting drink that you are 
glad to serve to anybody at your table. 


Drinket is different. It is derived en- 
tirely from grains. It contains no arti- 
ficial flavoring whatsoever. The fine, 
gratifying, full-flavor of Drinket is 
secured by our method, which brings 
out for you the sweetness and goodness 
that Nature hides in the grains. Drinket 
actually benefits you. 


It contains the mineral salts Nature 
stores in the grains, and these mineral 
salts help to build up the body, as well 
as to supply strength and replenish 
worn-out and fatigued nerve cells, 


A cup of Drinket is made in a twink- 
ling, right at the table. A teaspoonful 
in your cup, fill with boiling water, add 
cream and sugar if desired. Stir it, 
then enjoy it. You'll find its flavor 
more appealing every time. 


The children may have Drinket, too. 
It is derived solely from grains and 
contains their healthful, nourishing, 
body-building elements. It cannot in- 
terfere with normal sleep or disturb the - 
digestion. It is very economical. 


Drinket is on sale at 
your grocer’s, Ask him 
for it. Drinket is made 
in the same modern 
kitch as Kell 5 





Toasted Corn Flakes, 
Kellogg’s Krumbled 
Bran, Kellogg’s Krum- 
bles, etc., and is guar- 
anteed by the signa- 
ture of — 


HA Kellogg» | KELLOGG TOASTED CORN FLAKE CO. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN TORONTO, CANADA 


¢, 1920, by Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake 
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BUD JACKSON 


By BELLE SPARR LUCKETT | 




















town of L—, in southern Indiana, to 

teach the winter term of school. There 
were five or six hundred inhabitants in the 
place, half a dozen gin shops, two churches 
and a single-roomed schoolhouse, which 
sprawled in an ugly spot, with its windows 
staring out at the surrounding cheerlessness. 

But my experiences as an itinerant minister’s 
daughter had taught me to agree with the good 
old man who always began his prayer, ‘‘We are 
thankful that things are as good as what they 
are’; and in spite of the squalidness of that 
little town on the muddy banks of the Ohio 
there was good in it. 

Kind-hearted Mrs. Jenkins wiped her broad, 
beaming face with the corner of her gingham 
apron as she met me at her door and showed 
me into her neat ‘‘settin’ room. ’’ 

‘‘Jest make yerself*’t home, child,’’ she 
urged, for I had taken room and board with 
her at two dollars and a half a week, includ- 
ing washing and ‘‘home comforts.’’ ‘‘ Bless 
me!”’ exclaimed my landlady. ‘‘What a mite 
of a thing you be to have the mindin’ of them 
big boys over to the schoolhouse! I’m ’feared 
they’ll be purty hard on ye.’’ 

My heart gave a great thump, but I answered 
with as little tremor in my voice as possible, 
‘Are they such very bad boys?’”’ 

‘*None of ’em’s bad’s that there Jackson 
boy. He’s run off purty nigh every teacher, 
and I ’low he’ll try it on you ’f he takes a 
notion to go to school. ’’ 

‘*Who is he?’’ I asked, with another 
thump. 

‘*He’s jest a town young un. His mother 
was Becky Bryne ’fore she was married to that 
triflin’ Bill Jackson. She weren’t no ’count 
herself, and I reckon it were a mercy she was 
took when she was. Bill, he was caught in a 
stealin’ scrape and skipped out and was never 
heerd of sence. And Bud he’s ben on the town 
sence, and everybody ‘lows he’s cut out for 
the gallus, sure.’’ 

I felt there was good reason for the thump- 
ing of my heart when Bud Jackson swaggered 
into my schoolroom the next Monday morning. 
He was a tall, thin, unwashed and uncombed, 
ill-fed and ill-kept boy of fifteen, wearing on 
his thin body a pair of pantaloons that had 
been cut off below the knees to accommodate 
his size. Over those hung a man’s faded army 
coat. On his head he wore into the schoolroom 
a hat so battered as to show masses of tangled 
red hair. The face under the hat seemed pre- 
maturely old. He was repulsive in looks and 
actions, but I felt a throb of pity for him— 
and I always had great faith in red hair and 
freckles. 

‘Poor waif!’’ I said to myself. ‘‘Have you 
ever had a chance in all your life?’’ 

I made up my mind that he should have a 
chance this once. I walked among the boys, 
speaking pleasantly to them, and asked that 
they remove their hats in the house. All 
obeyed except Bud, who nudged the other 
boys and took no notice of my request. There 
were some little errands that needed to be 
done, pleasant tasks for schoolboys, and these 
I asked Bud to perform for me. He was slow 
and insolent at first, as if doubting my motive. 
He did not know how to grant a favor. It 
was a new occupation. Gradually, however, 
self-respect began to awaken in his heart; he 
became more civil and shyly put on some sem- 
blance of respect. 

One morning a small, pale, miserable little 
creature, Jimmie Belvew by name, son of the 
village sot, Old Jim, as everyone called him, 
slipped into my schoolroom. Jimmie had the 
look of a frightened creature that is forever 
beaten and bruised by heavy blows; his wide, 
frightened eyes and timid voice made him the 
butt of many a rough jest, but he had not 
been in ‘school a week before Bud Jackson 
had become his champion. He fought Jimmie’s 
battles, helped him get his lessons, and divided 
bits of food with him. 

I began to have visions of a new manhood 
for my waif, a future of honor instead of dis- 
grace, but my heart sank in despair one morn- 
ing when the town marshal came to the school 
asking for Bud Jackson and saying that he 
Was wanted for theft. The man explained that 
a child’s gold chain had been stolen from a 
box beside an open window and that the cir- 
— pointed to Bud Jackson as the 
thief. 

‘It’s more’n likely, ma’am,’’ said the mar- 
shal, ‘*seein’s his dad was a thief before him. ’’ 

‘I never done it!’’ Bud doggedly asserted, 
and his gray eyes flashed. 

But when the officer fished the stolen chain 
from Bud’s pocket the boy’s face took on a 
hard and sullen aspect, and, as he was dragged 
away, there was not a soul in the school who 
did not believe him guilty. I believed it my- 
self, but that did not keep me from going that 


|: the fall of 1866 I went to the little river 


evening to the ‘‘sweat box,’’ as the tumble- 
down jail was called. 

Bud greeted me with sullen silence. My 
kindest inquiries drew not a word from him. 
He sat with eyes bent down, kicking his heels 
against his iron cot. As I rose to go, he 
growled out bitterly: 

‘*Let ’em send me if they want to; it’s all 
I’m good fur, anyhow.’’ 

I turned and laid my hand on his shoulder 
and said, with tears that I could not keep back: 

‘*You are good for something better, Bud, 


something much better.’? And then I went) 


away, for I could not have said another word. 

In a day or two I learned that Jimmie, who 
had not been in school when the marshal had 
come, was very sick; and so I went to the 
wretched shed where he lived to see him. 
Jimmie’s big eyes stared at me wildly as I 
bent over his poor bed. 

‘‘Oh!’’ he gasped, shrinking from me. ‘‘I 
thought they had come for me!’’ 

‘‘Who, Jimmie?’’ I asked. 

‘*To take me to jail!’’ he whispered, shiv- 
ering with fear. 

‘*T didn’t want to take it, but dad made 
me. He showed me the box in the winder and 
said he’d kill me if I didn’t; and I did and I 
tol’ Bud, and he’s got it; he tuck it from dad 
and said they shouldn’t take me, but I’m 
*feard they will. I’m so ’feard.’’ 

I tried to quiet the frightened child, and 
comforted him with the assurance that I 
would see that no harm came to him. 

‘“‘And Bud,’’ he said, ‘‘they won’t tech 
Bud, will they? He said he wa’n’t afeard of 
"em. ”? 

‘*They won’t hurt Bud,’’ I said. 

That night I told the officer the whole story. 

‘*You may go and take him out of there your- 
self, ma’am, ’’ said the man. ‘‘ And tell him he’s 
off this time, but to take keer another time. ’’ 

When I finished telling Bud the whole story 
and said, ‘‘Come on, now, I want you to go 
home with me,’’ he stared for a moment; then, 
dropping his head into his hands, he wept the 
first heartfelt tears of his life. There, in that 
dirty prison cell, Bud Jackson’s upward career 
began. 

Sixteen years later as I stepped from the 
boat to the wharf at L—, a tall, strongly 
built stranger came rapidly toward me, lifted 
his hat and greeted me with as fine a smile as 
I ever saw. 

‘*I’m Bud Jackson,’’ he said. 

A few minutes later, when we walked to- 
gether down the street, he pointed out to me 
a neat store, beyond which stood a cosy house 
with a flower garden in front of it, shut in by 
a white fence. Inside the gate stood a pretty 
little woman holding a baby in her arms and 
smiling as we approached. 

‘«These are mine,’’ said Bud. 

‘*You were good for something better, ’’ said 
I, thinking of that prophecy made years before 
under the jail roof. 
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SOMEWHAT SCATTERED 
BUT ALL THERE 


PROPOS of the death of the Rev. Dr. 
Joseph H. Twichell of Hartford, friend 
of Mark Twain and the original Harris 

of A Tramp Abroad, the Argonaut tells this 
story of the humorist: 

Some years ago Dr. J. M. Buckley, the noted 
Methodist editor, took some of his clerical 
brethren severely to task for their tendency to 
draw on the ideas and even the language of 
Joseph Parker without due acknowledgment. 
While the discussion was at its height Mark 
Twain attended Joe Twichell’s church and 
heard one of the latter’s finest efforts. After 
the sermon he came forward, grasped the 
preacher’s hand and said: 

‘*Joe, that was a good sermon, but I have a 
book at home that contains every word of it.’’ 

Dr. Twichell was taken aback, and then he 
waxed indignant. ‘‘If you can show me the 
book, I’d certainly like to see it,’’ he re- 
joined. ‘‘I gave a great deal of brain sweat to 
that sermon. ’’ 

The next day Mark Twain sent him a copy 
of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 
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CLEVER MAN! 


ae EAREST,”’ said the young mother, 
**T’ve decided on a name for baby. 
We will call her Ermyntrude. ’’ 

Her husband, says the Weekly Telegraph, dis- 
approved of the name, but, knowing if he said 
so, his wife would insist, he remained en- 
grossed in thought a few seconds, then replied: 

‘*That will do admirably, my dear. My first 
sweetheart’s name was Ermyntrude; so she 
will take it as a compliment. ’’ 

The baby, it may be said, was called Jane. 
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OVEN BAKED 
BEANS 


Why do Heinz Baked Beans zaste so good? 








Heinz famous tomato sauce, made of fresh 
ripe tomatoes and perfectly flavored, accounts in 
part for their popularity. And the pork used, 
a choice bacon cut, gives richness and flavor. 


That distinctive taste in Heinz Oven Baked 
Beans is principally due to the oven baking of 
the carefully selected beans, in real dry-heat 
ovens, that brings out the rich bean flavor as 
only baking can. Nothing of the nutriment 
escapes, and nothing of the flavor. The beans 
are digestible, as well as delicious. 


But Heinz makes four kinds of Oven Baked 
Beans. 


Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 

~ Heinz Baked Pork and Beans ( without Tomato Sauce) Boston style 
Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Meat ( Vegetarian ) 
Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 


Some of the 


Vinegars 
Spaghetti 
Apple Butter 
Tomato Ketchup 
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All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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APANESE DWARF TREE 


By Agnes C. Doyle 


HE curiously dwarfed trees, many fifty, | varied and pleasing by 
one hundred or more years old, that in | means of little mounds 


recent years have been displayed in the | 
shops in our large cities devoted to the sale of | 
Japanese curios have no doubt awakened a curi- | 
osity how it was possible to grow a tree to such | 
an age and have it at the end of that period less | 
than fifty inches high, living comfortably in a | 
pot twenty inches in diameter. 
The Japanese and the Chinese, more particu- 
larly the former, have no competitors in nana 





CHABO HIBA (THUYA OBTUSA NANA) 
Height, 84 feet. Age, about 300 years 


singular industry. Recent inquiry as to their 
methods has developed the fact that the produc- 
tion of these quaint trees is based upon one of 
the commonest principles of vegetable physiology ; 
namely, the check of the flow of sap in the young 
trees. 

Where the dwarfs are raised from suckers, as 
is frequently the case, the main stem is in most 
instances twisted in a zigzag form, which at onee 
stops the free circulation of the sap and at the 
same time promotes the growth of side branches 
at those points of the stem at which their pro- 
duction is most desired. But should the branches 
thus encouraged fail to grow symmetrically, the 
labor of the gardener will have been thrown 
away, for neither by the Chi- 
nese nor by the Japanese is a 
one-sided dwarf tree consid- 
ered as of any value. 

When the trees are raised 
from seed, those seeds are se- 
lected that are themselves the 
smallest and that have been 
gathered from the smallest 
trees. The supply of water is 
reduced to the least possible 
quantity, and as new branches 
are in the act of forming 
their growth is retarded in va- 
rious ways, the points of the 
leaders being generally nipped 
out, while every means is 
adopted to prevent the pro- 
duction of young shoots pos- 
sessing any degree of vigor. 
Doubtless, too, those plants 
are selected for the purpose 
that lend themselves most readily to the opera- 
tion and are capable of holding their life under 
the most adverse conditions. 

Firs and pines, being unusually hardy, are the 
ones oftenest selected. They are deprived of 
nourishment, hardly enough to sustain life being 
given them. Their form is changed, branches are 

~ bent and intertwined, or tied together, in order 
to force them into some unnatural and grotesque 
position. Sometimes the trunk appears suspended 
in mid-air, while the long bare roots, supported 
by props and here and there tied to keep them 
in the desired position, at length reach the earth, 
from which they draw up the nourishment to 
sustain life. By this means the appearance of 
great age is often imparted to quite young plants, 
and at the same time by the process of dwarfing 

a semblance of youth is preserved, even when the 
plant has reached a con- 
siderable age. 

It is possible that the 
climate of Japan favors 
tosome extent the growth 
of plants under these 
most unfavorable condi- 
tions; and probably in 
colder, drier countries 
more difficulty would be 
experienced in develop- 
ing such freaks. 

Travelers in Japan 
admire the ingenuity 
and patience displayed 
in the ‘handkerchief 
gardens” of the poorer 
classes of that country. 
Ina plot not larger than 
a fair-sized dining room 
the surface is rendered 








PINUS PARVIFOLIA 
Height, 2} feet. 
Age, 85 years 











CHABO HIBA (THUYA.OBTUSA 
NANA) 
Age, 100 years 


of turf, on which are 
planted dwarf trees, 
kept clipped into fanci- 
ful forms, and by min- 
iature lakes, in which 
gold and silver fish dis- 
port themselves. Pines, 
azaleas, junipers and a 
variegated bamboo are 
the favorites. One trav- 
eler reports having seen 
a box one inch square 





GOYO MATSU 
Height, 134 feet. Age, 


and three inches high 35 years 
in which were growing 
a fir, a bamboo and a tiny plum tree, the last 
thickly covered with blossoms. 
ee? 


OCEAN ACROBATS 


IKE boys, fishes seem to find pleasure 
and exercise in venturing outside their 
natural element. A boy is fond of running 

about and playing on dry land, but the time 
usually comes when he wants to go swimming 
and diving. And probably in the same way 
the fish enjoys the variety and sensation of 
leaping up into the air and finds that by doing 
this he gets exercise that he never has under 
water. 

The porpoise is one of the most agile of 
leapers, as a fisherman discovered who set out 
to capture a few live specimens. He and his 
mates proceeded to a small bay where por- 
poises were known to congregate at high tide. 

After a school of porpoises had entered the 
bay, the fisherman and his friends established 
their boats across the entrance and put out a 
seine. They were sure that they had effectually 
blocked the passage; and then they waited. 

Soon after the turn of the tide they saw the 
black backs of the porpoises glistening in 
the sun and rolling toward them. In a few 
moments the advance guard reached the net, 
turned and darted back, spreading the alarm. 
The result was that the entire school again 
swam up the bay. 

But the fishermen knew that as the water 
receded they would have to 
come down, and so they 
waited patiently. Sure 
enough, after about an hour, 
the porpoises again advanced. 
Once more they struck the 
net and dashed up and down; 
then some of them swam back 
a little way, turned, and came 
at the boats at full speed. 

‘Look out!’’ cried the 
fisherman. ‘‘They’re trying 
to break through!’’ 

But that was not their in- 
tention. To the amazement 
of the men, they rose bodily 

. into the air like birds and 
passed clear over the boats. 

Then popped up another and 
another, and finally the entire 
school made this overhead 
flight, struck the water beyond 

in safety, and made off, chuckling, perhaps, 
over the easy way in which they had out- 
witted those pestiferous human beings. 

A well-known scientist who has spent many 
winters cruising in Southern waters had a 
remarkable demonstration of the agility of 
fishes out of water. One day his yacht, which 
had about fifteen feet of beam and was six 
or more feet high above the water line, put 
into Jupiter Inlet and, running along before 
a fresh breeze, reached a place where the inlet 
narrowed. : 

Ahead, a ripple showed that a school of fish 
was fleeing. The runway narrowed so rapidly 
that the fishes, which were pompanoes, began 
to be crowded together and became panic- 
stricken. Suddenly they began to leave the 
water like rockets, shooting out at an angle 
of forty-five degrees over the boat,- landing 
twenty-five feet away, and then sliding along 
the surface for ten or twelve feet more, very 
much like the flat skipping stones that a boy 
throws. 

Gradually the number of those flying fishes 
increased, and they shot over the boat with 
such velocity that it was dangerous to stand 
up. The men lay on the deck and waited for 
the bombardment to cease. Finally the yacht 
pushed ahead of the frightened school, and 
the disturbance was quieted. 

Night is the time when fishes generally dis- 
play their acrobatic propensity. On a perfectly 
calm. evening in the Gulf of Mexico the sounds 
that come over the water are continuous. Now 
it is the splash of a small fish, now the noise 
of a shark lashing with his tail, and now a 
loud report as the giant ray, fifteen feet across, 
springs blithely from his native element to 








fall back with a crash. 








Don't Tell 
Children 


Don’t say that Puffed Grains 
are scientific foods. 

Or that Prof. Anderson, the 
food expert, invented them. 

Or that every food cell is ex- 
ploded so that every atom easily 
digests. 

Or that Puffed Wheat means 
whole wheat, rich in minerals 
which growing children need. 


Those are facts for mothers. 
of tidbits for a child. 
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But they rather spoil the taste 


Call Them Bubble Grains 


Call them bubble grains. 
them to eight times normal size. 


Make them joy foods. 
and their nut-like taste. 


Make every thought inviting. 


Tell how steam explosion puffs 
Children revel in their flimsy texture 


For these are the greatest 


foods created from wheat or corn or rice. 


They are the best-cooked grain foods in existence. 


tion is easy and complete. 


They mean ideal foods for any hour, for they never tax 


the stomach. 


And. one — Puffed Wheat — makes whole wheat tempting. 


That is what you want. It is rich 


in elements which white 


flour lacks, and few children get enough. 








Serve with cream and sugar, or 
mixed with fruit, or doused with 
melted butter. 


For suppers or between meals 
float in bowls of milk. 


Use as wafers in your soups. 
After school let children eat like 
peanuts, crisped and buttered. 





Puffed Wheat 


Puffed Rice 
Corn Puffs 


Puffed Rice 
Pancake Flour 


A New Puffed Grain 


Delight 





Puffed 


taste. 





Such Pancakes 
As You Never Tasted 


We now make Puffed Rice Pancake 
Flour—an ideal mixture with ground 
It makes the pancakes 
light and fluffy, and gives a nut-like 
Simply add milk or water, for 
the flour is self-raising, and you'll 
make the finest pancakes that you 
ever knew. 


Rice. 


Try it now. 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 


Sole Makers 











Diges- 
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HE BEST-KNOWN BANK NOTES 


7 ENE Bank of England note is by all odds the 
© most widely known paper currency in the 
.& world. Uncle Sam’sicredit is growing better 

every year in the money markets of the globe, and 
his gold notes especially are readily accepted all 
over Europe at a fair valuation. But our worthy 
Uncle issues several different kinds of notes, which 
tends to confuse foreigners and destroy their con- 
fidence, while the canny “Old Lady of Thread- 
needle Street,” as the Bank of England is called, 
issues them only in one form, which has been 
maintained virtually without change ever since 
1694, when the “Old Lady” commenced to do busi- 
ness. Go where you will in any part of the civi- 
lized or half-civilized globe, and you need not want 
for money if you have in your pocketbook one of 
those plain-looking squares of white paper upon 
which the promise of the ‘Governor and the Com- 
pany of the Bank of England” to pay the bearer 
the sum of five pounds is engraved. 

The paper used for the manufacture of Bank of 
England notes is like no other paper known. For 
nearly two hundred years it has been manufac- 
tured for the bank by the same firm of paper 
makers. It is made of fine linen cuttings, and the 
process of its manufacture is a carefully guarded 
secret- known only to the most trusted employees 
of the makers. 

It is of a peculiar whiteness, and its crisp tex- 
ture is readily recognizable by those accustomed 
to handle money. It is very tough; and a folded 
note is said to be capable of sustaining a weight 
of fifty pounds without tearing. The paper is made 
in oblong shape, just the size of two notes, printed 
side by side, and for this reason a Bank of England 
note always has three rough or deckle edges and 
one straight one where the two notes have been 
cut apart. 

Curiously enough, the note is not of equal thick- 
ness all over, but is ‘“‘reinforced” in one portion of 
the upper left-hand corner, where a vignette of the 
figure of Britannia is printed. It would require 
very sensitive fingers indeed to detect this slight 
additional thickness in one note, but when a dozen 
or so new ones are held tightly together the in- 
crease in bulk is easily felt. 

The Bank of England never pays out the same 
note twice. If you present a check in the paying 
department and immediately redeposit the notes 
in the receiving department, those particular notes 
are retired and immediately canceled.-After being 
canceled they are held by the bank for a few 
years, after which they are burned. 

There are some curious stories related about 
Bank of England notes. In 1740 a note for thirty 
thousand pounds was lost by being drawn up the 
chimney by the draft, and the owner of the note, 
who was one of the directors of the bank, was 





reimbursed for the amount lost. Some years after- 
wards, when the director was dead and his house 
was being demolished, the note was found intact 
in a crevice of the chimney. It was presented by 
the director’s heirs, and paid, though not without 
protest by the bank. A butcher in 1837 requested a 
loan of five thousand pounds on one of two twenty- 
five-thousand-pound notes that were issued in 
that year. Such a large note in the possession of a 
plain butcher naturally caused comment, and it 
was pointed out to him that he was losing a small 
income in interest as long as he kept his funds 
tied up thus. The man’s only answer was that he 
liked the looks of the twenty-five-thousand-pound 
note, and that he had another just like it at home. 
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THE VOICE OF COMMAND 


N infinitesimal flaxen-haired atom sat in a 
puddle before the Highland Arms Hotel, 
says Punch, splashing itself and its clothes 

and shouting in glee. Beside it stood a dignified 
turbaned figure, pleading earnestly in Hindustani. 

“Huzoor,” it said, “listen to the word of thy 
servant and rise; her honor, thy mother, will up- 
braid if she see thee there. And behold, even to- 
morrow thy servant must leave the Presence and 
set forth again upon the black water! Shall he go 
with a downeast face because the Presence has 
taken cold?” All this it said and more; yet the 
“Presence” continued to wallow with callous joy. 

Then on the doorstep of the hotel appeared the 
bit red-headed housemaid from Morayshire, who 
has recently joined the party. ‘‘Eh, Sahndy,” she 
cried, ‘‘get oop oot of thaht this mennit, ye bahd 
boy!” And Sandy rose. 
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IT SEEMED LOGICAL 


NE day at dinner a physician explained to 
QO his little daughter where meats come from. 

“They take a cow and kill it,’ he said, 
“remove the hide, cut up the flesh, cook it, and 
that is the beef you eat.” 

The little girl’s face showed her astonishment, 
and as her father went on to tell of pork, mutton 
and chicken her amazement grew until she could 
restrain herself no longer. 

“O papa, papa,” she broke forth, “‘when they 
make angel cake do they kill an angel?” 
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MOTHER HAD FORGOTTEN 


. OTHER, wasn’t that a funny dream I had 
M last night?” said a little boy who was 
busily engaged with his breakfast cereal. 
“Why, I’m sure I don’t know!” replied his 
mother. “I haven’t the slightest idea what your 
dream was about.” 
“Why, mother, of course you know!” said the 
boy reproachfully. ‘*You were in it.” 








naturally 
and form 











Look Alive, 
Scouts! 


Follow the lead of boys who know 
Firestones. They get most miles per 
dollar because Firestones are made 
strong and long-wearing for scouts 
who use their bikes hard for work 
or play. 















“Look alive,” scouts, when you need 
tires. Go see the Firestone dealer. 
He will show you the handsome Fire- 
stones in black, red, and gray, with 
non-skid treads just like the famous 
Firestone auto tires. They are priced 
according to your needs. 





FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
Firestone Park Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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Bicycle Tires 
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Red and Black 


By GRACE S. 
RICHMOND 


A 








~. 


“Red” Pepper Burns again ! 
—‘“Red” of the flaming hair 
and sunny smile and the 
understanding heart—and 
“Black” —Robert Macpher- 
son Black, the exceptionally 
human yeung clergyman 
who came to preach at the 
Stone Church. This has 
been called by one reader, 
“Mrs. Richmond’s radiant 
novel.” Through the story 
shines those qualities of 
mind and heart and soul 
which hearten and inspire 
thousands of readers. 
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This Book offers a welcome op- 
portunity to follow the further 
experiences of Red Pepper Burns, 
who has become a familiar figure 
to a wide circle of readers. 














“She looked straight back at’ Black’—Robert Macpherson Black. 


‘ou can’t see me through,” she said” 








They work 
naturally 
and form 


no habit 





How to Get the Book 


Send us $2.50 for one new yearly subscription for The Youth’s ts 


4 


Companion (not for any member of your household), with 15c. 
extra, and we will send you, postpaid, a copy of Red and Black. 


NOTE. This Book given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him 
for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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» MISCHIEVOUS LAMBS 


Tae goat is well known to be a creature of 
diabolic ingenuity in mischief and no re- 
specter of dignity. A goat, it is recorded, once 
eluded the sentinel outside Napoleon’s tent, en- 
tered the imperial precincts, and quietly and com- 
petently devoured the chapeau of the conqueror, 
all but the cockade, which it was still champing 
when the owner awoke, with a satisfaction he did 
not share. A goat once butted a British general 
while he was inspecting a camp kitchen, and 
knocked his monocle into a kettle of stew. An 
irreverent kid (not human) on an American war- 
ship chewed up an admiral’s pyjamas. But such 
is the behavior to be expected of goats. That the 
white and woolly lambkin should occasionally so 
far forget its traditions of angelic innocence as to 
rival|these performances comes upon US as a sur- 
prise. 

Mr. W. H. Hudson, in his Book of a Naturalist, 
reveals the darker side of sheep nature. He knew 
a sheep that was addicted to thievery and tobacco; 
also to literature, which may or may not have 
been of an improving kind, but certainly never 
improved her morals. 

“I remember a tame sheep we once had at my 
home on the pampas,’”’ Mr. Hudson records, “who 
in thieving could give points to many thievish dogs, 
not excepting the pointer himself, the most accom- 
plished thief in the entire canine gang. Tobacco 
and books were the objects this mischievous beast 
was perpetually foraging for when she could get 
into the house. Tobacco was hard to come at even 
when she had a good long time to look for it before 
some one came on the scene tosend her about her 
business with a good whack or a kick. But books 
were often left lying about on tables and chairs 
and were easily got at. 

“She knew very well that it was wrong, and that 
if detected she would have to suffer, but she was 
exceedingly cunning, and from a good distance 
would keep an eye on the house, and when she 
saw, or cunningly guessed, that no person was in 
the sitting or dining room, or any other room with 
the door standing open, she would steal quietly in 
and, finding a book, would catch it hastily up and 
make off with it. Carrying it off to the plantation, 
she would set it down, put her hoof on it, and start 
tearing out the leaves and devouring them as ex- 
peditiously as possible. Once she had got hold of 
a book she would not give it up; not all the shout- 
ing and chasing after her would make her drop it. 
Away she would rush, until fifty yards or more 
ahead of her hunters; then she would stop, set it 
down, and begin hurriedly tearing out the leaves; 
then, when the hunt drew near with loud halloo, 
she would snatch it up and rush on with it flapping 
about her face and leave us all far behind.” 

Shocking! And there is some testimony to the 
fact that lambs are not always lamblike in ami- 
ability of disposition. A lamb once knocked over 


the little George Sand and danced upon her; and 
Henry Irving, when, as a very little boy, he ten- 
derly embraced a pretty white lamb and Kissed it, 
was promptly requited with a bite. It is enough to 
make us retrospectively afraid that Mary’s little 
lamb was hardly a proper companion for innocent 
little Mary! 
ego 


AN INSTRUMENT TO FIND OIL 


CCORDING to the Manufacturers’ Record, 

A crude petroleum can now be found by means 

of an electrical contrivance, no matter how 

far beneath the surface of the earth the oil may 

be. The principle upon which it works is described 
by Mr. Elkins, the inventor, as follows: 

The system consists of forming an electrical 
circuit through the earth by dropping an insulated 
wire to the bottom of a dry water hole, valley or 
indentation and placing a series of batteries on 
top of the earth, to the positive pole of which is 
attached a land wire. This wire is then taken out 
over the field in any direction and for any dis- 
tance, and all of the intermediate territory is 
combed thoroughly with electric currents flowing 
from the positive pole to the negative pole. The 
earth being simply a huge inverted magnet, the 
electric currents travel from one to the other of 
the charged poles by the path of least resistance. 

Oil and its constituent compounds are the only 
minerals in the earth through which electricity 
cannot pass; therefore it follows that an oil pool, 
in the path of the electric currents will offer great 
resistance to them; it will force them to go round 
the pool, and also will result in an appreciable 
loss of current through electrolysis. Both of these 
factors are registered on an extremely delicate 
meter in the hands of the operator on the surfac 
of the earth. . 
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LIVELY OLD SEED 


READER of The Companion who was inter- 
A ested in some notes we published regarding 
the vitality of seeds calls our attention to a 
newspaper dispatch that says that forty-four years 
ago Mr. John C. Robinson, Washington Township, 
near Jeffersonville, Indiana, bought a package of 
seed corn. Last spring, while sorting seed for 
planting, he found the old package of corn and 
planted the grains. He planted thirty hills and all 
except four hills came up. The corn grew well. 
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THE POINT OF VIEW 


MISSION worker, says Harper’s Magazine, 

deprecating the way some people talk of 

“the drab lives of the poor,’ tells of some 

East Side girls who were taken to a beautiful 

Westchester County country home to spend a 

summer day. As they were leaving, their hostess 

told them how much she had enjoyed their visit, 
whereupon one of the girls replied: 

**T guess we have cheered you up alittle; it must 





be awful dull for you up here.” 
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THE WONDERFUL DAyYs of Spring are 
**just over the hill’’—and right now 
is the time for you to be choosing and 
buying the Dayton bicycle that will 
make your every day a happier, more 
profitable day. For nearly 25 years 
Dayton Bicycles have been leaders in 
design, workmanship, quality, service 


Choose Now 


We back this Trade-Mark 
with our reputation 


and rider-satisfaction. They are built 
with extra care and are best appreciated 
by those who demand superiority and 
painstaking attention to every little de- 
tail. Beautifully illustrated catalog pic- 
tures and describes 8 new 1920 Dayton 
models—for boys, girls, men and women. 
Free. Write for catalog 43 today. 





Cycle Dept., THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE CO., Dayton, Ohio 








“Ride a Bicycle” 
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Youll Never 
hen You Need a Daylo 


This letter, recently received from a young | 
man in Montreal,proves the above statement: 


“I bought a lo on November 3rd. On the 
4th there wasa fire in our block. Hearing that 
the owner's children were inside, I went up a 
ladder at the back of the house. I went through 
awindow. The firemen had no lights. With my 
Daylo I could just see a bed through the 




















































ERE’S one use for Daylo that’s worth ten thousand times 


the cost of the light. 


The one chance in a million that 


Robert Maw, Junior’s experience may happen to you is too big 
a chance to overlook in protecting your dear ones. 

Night and day, there are hundreds of places in the home and 
hundreds of times when you need a Daylo to penetrate darkness 
with its brilliant beam of long-lived light. 

Buy a Daylo now, before you forget it. And have a regular 
place to keep it—on the kitchen shelf, under your pillow, near 
the front door, at the head of the cellar stairs—wherever you 


need it the most. 


All leading electrical, hardware, drug, sporting goods, and 


auto accessory stores have a supply of 


Daylo. 


Coming: $10,000 Cash Prize Contest. 
Ask for particulars at any Daylo dealer’s store, 


AMERICAN EVER 


READY WORKS 


of National Carbon Company, Inc. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 
National Carbon Co., Inc., San Francisco, Calif, 







Limited 
Toronto, Canada 


2 ——— 2660 — ~~ 
Makers of the famous Eveready Storage Battery 
Guaranteed one and one-half years 


Uses Tor Daylo 


In The Home ? 








3600 2000C >000C 3000¢ 


500 


2000C S000C S000C =O000C 
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Direct to You ata 


Our Way Large Saving 


S originators of the one- 
profit, Factory-to-Home 
System, over thirty years 
ago, we can save you a large 
amount on the purchase of a 
high-grade family sewing machine 
other machine, at whatever price 


can excel the New Companion for all 
kinds of family sewing. If you need a 


new sewing machine in the near fu 
therefore, do not fail to get our 
prices at once. 


You May Try It Three 
Months Before Deciding 


We have an arrangement whereby you 
may try the machine in your home three 
months before deciding whether you will 
keep it or not. If not perfectly satisfactory 
in every particular we will refund your 
money and take back the machine at our 
expense. In justice to yourself, be sure to 
write for full particulars of this Free Trial 


Offer. 






. No 
sold, 


ture, 
low 


We Pay the Freight 


The purchaser of a New Companion Sew- 
ing Machine will have no freight bills to 
pay upon receipt of machine. We pay all 
transportation charges to your nearest 
freight station. There will be absolutely 
no extra cost to you after paying our low 
Factory-to-Home price. Write for Free 
Delivery Offer to-day. Machines shipped 
from shipping stations in Eastern, Central 
and Western sections. 


5000c 9000¢ 


5000¢ 


5000s 000¢ 


500C=00¢ 


5000 





Seven Styles 
Attractive Terms 


We offer a choice of seven different styles, 
including Drop Head, Cabinet, Rotary, and 
Electric models, each complete with finest 
attachments and warranted 25 years. We 
also have a plan whereby payment may be 
spread over several months. Be sure to 
get full particulars before selecting a new 
machine. 


Just send your address on coupon 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Send No Money, but Mail 
Coupon To-Day 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
(Sewing Machine Dept.) 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen. I want to know more about 
the New Companion. Send me your new 
Illustrated Descriptive Booklet. also Free 
rial Offer, and explain the Attractive 
erms upon which I can purchase. 








S000C 


2000c 











5O000C 000C 5000C S000C 
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The advertiser 
| wants your good 
will. Tis adver- 
tising is proof of 
| that. It is his ex- 
tended hand 





1. CONTINUED DIAMOND 
* * * * * 
7 * * *** * * * * * * 
XT eeRERHER EAH AHR AHR RH HE EH HR 
* ** * - * ** * ** 
* * 7 * * 
First diamond: a consonant, a material used for 
coloring, an animal, the last portion, a vowel. 
Second diamond: a common article, a large Aus- 
tralian bird, wrong, custom, the beginning of two 
days in the week. Third diamond: the beginning 
of success, to loiter, a holy person, an animal, one 





*“* * 
= 








hi h = of — igen a ~~ first -—— 
me, a period of time, hackneyed, three fourths 
H whic you may of fate, the end of life. Fifth diamond: frequently 
— in L * ronenp hm eae to 4 into, a term 
° used in golf, one end of Labrador. The upper tips 
grasp with ad- of the five diamonds spell to hurry; the lower 
tips, a kind of flower. 
vantage to your- ps ay te 


ge is proper, formal, stiff; 

y second is the flowers’ queen; 

sel Fragrant and small, by lane and wall, 
- My whole is often seen. 


My first was tall and rugged, 
om And wild in days gone by; 
My second fled before him 
i As fast as they could fly; 


66 *] m4 ! 
nares meinen tang ag am April Fool. 


My first is blue and lively, 





‘ ‘ ‘ And found upon the sea; O roguish pranks can delay this little miss. Hurrying home 
will he is going out aleauee N with her treasured package of Wheatena she completely 
. If face to fe hole you’d meet, : : : 
of his way to make CE aes ey ime you meet; eet.|] ignores the April Fool joke planned by her playmates. 
é ORL TM Little Peggy’s love for Wheatena is no different from that 
more desirable goods of other children. They all say it tastes good and mothers . 


think of the strength and nourishment it gives, building a foun- 
dation of health and vigor in the little ones. Father loves it too, 
because of the well nourished, satisfied feeling that follows a 
steaming dish of Wheatena for breakfast. It always 


Ty Tastes Good 


You can’t resist the appealing flavor of Wheatena—so 


and to tell you all 
about them. 


SEPTEMBER 





To his goods he adds 











promises of satisfac- : different. It contains all the nourishment of Na- 
: | Py Po hegemony A Fe pe ture’s golden wheat kernels and is a delicious treat 
tion, economy, pleas- the dates that have already passed this pm g to those who want a breakfast food that pleases. 
d = = rag dag: » —_ the gen yd e — . 
© come this month, the difference will be the date C 
ure and service. of the day after the day after to-morrow.”’ On what Wheatena 18 cooked and ready to 


date in 1918 did Bob make his observations? rve in th ee : utes. 


The Wheatena Company 


4. DIAGONAL ACROSTICS 
The diagonals spell two girls’ names; one reads 

















Wi downward and the other upward: To pardon; i 
ithout these char- cargo; flabby; a hard stone : risks; the owner rH) Wheatenaville, Rahway, New j ersey ] 
fie a plantation; in addition. 
acteristics goods The diagonals spell two boys’ names: Found in 
Egypt; anidle fancy; arobber; to wander; exact; 
ld be e od a kind of bird; large waves. : 
wou just goods. 


5. BIRD PUZZLE 
The primals and finals spell the names of two 



























































. 
birds: Magnificence, a mental image, harness, a 2 
pitcher, one of the United States, orderly. % 

But that day is 6. DOUBLE DECAPITATIONS ; 
» Lee a coarse poe pm py and find reckless ; A 
ehead once more, and find a tree. Fi 
passed, thanks to Behead a county, and find wages; behead once z 
net - = a, _ des edenenias 
~ ehead clever, and find a market; behead once a 
the law of applied more, and find skill. 4 
Behead a crevice, and find departed; behead 4 
ublici once more, and find a small lizard. . 
p ty. Behead a movement of the eyes, and find to join; 
behead once more, and find a liquid. 7 
Behead a part of a vehicle, and find a part of a : 
foot; behead once more, and find a fish. | 
Behead a promise, and fing a projecting shelf; y 
And h b behead once more, and find a border. : 
when you buy ; 
7. ENIGMAS > 
: I’m two and two, and yet not 4; id 
advertised goods you And half of me is five; i 
I will be half of my own self; : 
get the goods plus. Now stir your wits and strive! 3 
4 my emp the city street WHILE "BOUND OUT” W L.00UGLAS : 97 CARRYING WATER FROM A NEARBY d 
> 3 . eT che alee 13 gold WAS CALLED UPON TO DO MANY . PF WELL ~WAS ONE OF THE NUMEROUS 3 
Thou tan common clay os THINGS WHICH HAD NO CONNECTION a D0Ug . aus\ Waa TASKS W.L. DOUGLAS WAS CALLED it 
g . WITH THE TRADE HE WAS TRYING = rs =~ : f 1 \ ? — 
: 8. SPELLING A STATE Za * Bo ~ — 4 
It 1S that plus of Add to a numeral under twenty a feathered erea-  HAa , s } 
e ture’s home and a running contest; then subtract = — — Se ie 1876 = — | ; 
promise and study from the result Vy of a harness and add the grain : 
of flowers; add a garden implement, subtract a | 4 
d kill d ee domestic fowl, and obtain a state of the Union. t 
and skill and striving 
9. TRANSFORMED TOWNS : 
: Behead and curtail a town in Colorado; trans- \ 
to please that 1S al- pose, and find level. ; i 
a... ead -_ = a KA ~~ races | ; 
nspose, and find a dry blac wder. ° ; 
most more than the Belicad and curtail & town in New York-or 8 W. L. Douglas shoes are sold through 107 of our own stores direct to the y 
j itv: “ j - . , . ° 
otiele itself oNeheat ant cuvéall'a town in New Jersey; trans-| |jfj| Wearer at one profit. All middlemen’s and manufacturing profits are 
. pose and find a singer. | in Pennsylvania eliminated. W.L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are absolutely the 
and curt. Ww s ; . . 
wamepend, and Sad oenrabeard bea. *| Ill best shoe values for the money in this country. W. L. Douglas name and jj} 
. }| the retail price stamped on the bottom guarantees the best shoes in style, |} -_ 
Answers to Puzzles in February 5 Issue comfort and service that can be pene for Le _— — cutee 
= = we ies tamping the price on every pair o e quality of W. L. Douglas productis | - § 
Th t belt. yt ae ym =. H shoes as a protection against high T guaranteed by more than 40 years [Hii ; 
e manujyacturer Siete }| prices and'unreasonable profits is only experience in mahing fine stioce. The smart |f! 
. : lesaretheleadersinthefashioncenters | { 
° ° 3. A good many of our readers have written us| | one example of the constant endeavor sty . 3 
who A d vertises ts that they find on the suit case more than thirteen | |Ifj]| of W. L. Douglas to protect his custom- of America. They are made in a well- 
cities of a population of one hundred thousand. ers. W. L. Douglas name on shoes is equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., by i 
: Two subscribers found twenty-one cities of that ii his pledge that they are the best in the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, 4 
wise. size; perhaps others can find more. The cities that H| materials, workmanship and style pos- under the direction and supervision of ex- a 
| py bmg A ad ng 1 pin he ss Nall| sible to produce at the ¥_- For gutenced men,ott working wie = heneet ' 
| 2? . Ti ccnp fi om : > twenty-six years it has m our prac- etermination to make the best shoes for : 
The buyer who | Detroit, Omaha, Richmond, Rochester, Seattle, / iil] tice to sell W.L. Douglas shoes in our the price that money can buy. The retail |i 4 
| 4. Door, rood. Moor, room. Yard, dray ij. own stores with only one profit. This prices are the same everywhere. They 
P urchases ad. ver- Se : or : ; vie ‘ has saved the wearers millions of dol- cost no more in San Francisco than they 7 
z 5. I A 6. Capers, clam- lars. do in New York 
. : | IDA ARC ber, prattle, pigeon, . Ork. 
tised goo d s 1s | IDAHO AGILE cowardly, sheepish, | [i W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 
| | AHA ARIZONA slothful, boarders, | besides our own stores. If your local dealer cannot supply 
| ll ; | ° ’ te eige —_ you, take no other make. Order direct from the factory. Send 
equally wise. a rT La Bug | for booklet telling how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 
Too many cooks spoil the broth. A bird in the | CAUTION. — Insist upon having W. L. Douglas President W. L. DOUGLAS 

| | hand is worth two in the bush. i} shoes. The name and price is plainly stamped — COMPANY, 

| 8. Butter, cup—buttercup. Morning, glory— i oe ae changed or mutilated sal wane : STREET, 

| | morning-glory. Snap, dragon—snapdragon. | " " 

9. Rose—nose. Pink—sink. Pansy — tansy. : _______——__ O_O 

L—S= Holly—Molly. Clover—plover. ————————ou@@oo —— 
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-WRIGLEYS 


For mother, 
father, the boys 
and girls. It’s 
the sweet for all 
ages—at work or 
play. 


When you're 
nervous or tired, 
see how it 
refreshes! 


The Flavor 


















The Use of Coffee 
Among, School Children. 


is contrary to best health 
interests. 


For a hot drink of delightful 
flavor and certain freedom 
from harm, try 


INSTANT POSTUM 


“There's a Reason” 











You can be quickly cured, if you 


STA 


Send 10 cents coin or stamps for 70-page book on Stam- 
mering and Stuttering, **Its Cause and Cure.” It 
tells how I cured myself after stammering for 20 years. 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, 324 Bogue Building, Indianapolis. 
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x Either pin illustrated made with any 3 let- 
“S ters and 2 figures, one or two colors enamel. 

NONY Silver plate, 25¢ ea., $2.50 doz. Sterling 

) silver, 602 ea., $5.00 doz, 

z > BASTIAN BROS. CO. 

106 Bastian Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 








THE SOUTH COMPANION is an illus- 

ra weekly paper for all the family. 

Its subscription price is Hy a year, in advance, 

including postage prepaid to any address in the 

United States or Canada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- 

tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
i-class inatter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the 
and will be discontinued at the end of the 
covered by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
roms paper is sent. In asking for change of address 

e sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 
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HYPOCHONDRIASIS 


HE word hypochondriasis is derived 
from two Greek words that mean below 
the cartilage (of the breast bone), and 
it refers to the upper part of the abdo- 
men just below the ribs, where the 
stomach and liver are situated. As the 

possessors of imaginary ills often locate them in 
the stomach or liver, the word hypochondriac 
came to be applied to the greatly-to-be- pitied 
people who believe themselves to be suffering 
from some serious, if not fatal, malady. 

The hypochondriac always believes sincerely in 
the seriousness of his disease, or diseases, for, 
differing in this respect from the malingerer who 
simulates disease to attract sympathy or to escape 
unwelcome duty, he may have a succession of 
them. The malingerer is a knave, but the hypo- 
chondriac is usually not mentally well balanced. 
The entirely sane person wants to be well and 
refuses to notice the occasional little aches and 
pains to which we are all subject, but if the hypo- 
chondriac feels a little dart of pain somewhere, or 
a momentary ache, he immediately attributes it 
to the beginning of a disorder of some subjacent 
organ.* 

When once he imagines the disease, he dwells 
on it continually and gives unremitting attention 
to every sensation in its neighborhood, which may 
perhaps be caused by some shifting of gas in the 
intestine, and. eventually he may actually cause 
disease. Experiments have shown that by thinking 
intensively of a part of the body a person will 
cause blood to flow to that part and produce con- 
gestion. The hypochondriac, therefore, is not only 
a nuisance and atrial to his family ; he may do him- 
self real physical harm. Subconsciously he may 
know that he is not ill and so resent the advice to 
consult a physician, or he may find delight in talk- 
ing with the doctor and submitting to an examina- 
tion. He may even, if he imagines ulcer of the 
stomach, appendicitis, or gallstones, urgently call 
for an operation and beg surgeon after surgeon 
to operate on him. 

The treatment of hypochondriasis is mainly per- 
suasive. If the trouble has not lasted too long, a 
tactful physician may be able to convince the suf- 
ferer that he is not really ill and that he only runs 
the risk of really getting the trouble by continually 
thinking of it and watching every symptom. But 
the mind sometimes will not let go, and by always 
harping on its woes it may get itself off the track 
and need treatment. Fortunately, this is rare, and 
in many cases the honest and really earnest hypo- 
chondriac can be reasoned out of his delusions 
and so be saved a lifetime of misery. We have 
used the masculine pronoun in speaking of the 
hypochondriac, but there are also women hypo- 
chondriacs, and sometimes they are worse than 
the nten—at least, they make more trouble for the 
relatives with whom they live. 


ve 
NOTIONS 


T’S no use for you to talk to me any 
more! I’ve reached the limit! I’m going 
to leave Reed & Standford’s in exactly 
one week!” 

Ruby’s lovely mouth was mutinous. 

She meant exactly what she said. 

“O Ruby!” Hilda cried. ‘‘You know that there’s 
no other store in town where they are so square 
with you and where they take as good care of you. 
And where,” her heart added although she did 
not say it, “J can take care of you.” 

But Ruby’s eyes flashed stormily. 

“Maybe you call it square to keep me forever in 
Notions, handing out thread and curlers and shoe 
strings, when Lola Barnes was put in Ribbons 
and Jen Harding in Laces, when they’d been here 
only half as long! I’d rather be in the cheapest 
store in town handling pretty things than stay here 
if they gave me three months’ vacation. I could 
have something pretty to look at, at least. And 
sometimes you’d wait on the people you read 
about. Lola sold the most gorgeous ribbons to 
Miss Van Horn last week—the one that’s going to 
be married to Gen. Black. You may laugh all you 
want to, but it’s something to get in touch with 
real people!’’ 

“Real people and rich people aren’t always the 
same,” Hilda objected. “‘There are more real 
people—brave, plucky, fighting people—ten times 
over buying at Notions than at Ribbons.” 

“I don’t want your old brave, plucky people, 
They don’t interest me. I want to be able to de- 
scribe the kind of lace Miss Cameron has on her 
ball gowns; that’s the kind of thing I want.” 

A sudden light came into Hilda’s eyes. She 
started to say something, then changed her mind 
and went forward to meet a tired, shabby woman 
who wanted some elastic. 

— days later, in a lull in the work, she called 
uby. 

“T’ve got something to show you,” she said. 

She held out a square box; inside was an ex- 
quisite little bag made of bits of rose-colored bro- 
cade with silver lace and tiny rosebuds. 

“Oh!” Ruby breathed. ‘‘ Where in the world, 
Hilda Joyce —” 

“At the notion counter,’’ Hilda retorted, laugh- 
ing. “I made it for you, Ruby. It’s bits from one of 
your Miss Cameron’s gowns. I know one of her 
dressmakers; got acquainted with her over the 
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counter. If Miss Cameron is as fine as she is, she’s 
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| worth knowing; but I rather doubt it myself. No 


| Ruby, there’s no string attached. I just made ji 
because you love pretty things so.” 

Half adozen changing expressions swept Ruby’ 
pretty face. ‘‘I suppose .I’ll have to try anothe 
month at your old Notions, Hilda Joyce!” she sai 
finally. ‘‘ Though you needn’t think you’ve con 
vinced me. You'd find people in a desert.” 

“I hope I should,” Hilda replied happily. 

9 <@ 
THE HOME TOWN OF THE ARMY 
ANTS 
SAT at my laboratory table at Kartabo, Britis 
I Guiana, our new and permanent research st: 
tion, Mr. William Beebe writes in the Atlanti 
Monthly, and looked downriver to the pink rooi 
of Kalacoon. I was wondering whether I shoul. 
ever see the army ants in any guise other tha 
that of scouting, battling searchers for living prey 
when a voice of the jungle seemed{to hear my u: 
expressed wish. The sharp, high notes of whit« 
fronted ant birds came to my ears, and I left m 
table and followed up the sound, 

The ant birds were hopping about on the ver: 
edge of the jungle, but I did not have to go so fai 
As I passed the doorless entrance to an outhous: 
I looked up and saw an immense mass of som. 
strange material suspended in the upper cornei 
It looked like stringy, chocolate-colored tow, stud 
ded with hundreds of tiny ivory buttons. I came 
closer and looked carefully at the mushroom 
growth, which had appeared in a single night 
and then my eyes began to perceive, and my mini 
to record, things that my reason besought me to 
reject. 

This chocolate -colored mass with its myriad 
ivory dots was the home, the nest, the hearth, the 
nursery, the bridal suite, the kitchen, the bed and 
board of the army ants. All along the upper rim 
the sustaining structure was more distinctly vis- 
ible than elsewhere. Here was a maze of taut 
brown threads that stretched in places across a 
span of six inches, with here and there a tiny 
knot. Rafter, beam, stringer, window frame, wall, 
floor and roof were living ants, distorted by stress, 
crowded into dense walls, spread out across tie 
spaces. 

I recovered quickly from my first rapt realiza- 
tion, for a dozen ants had lost no time in as- 
cending my shoes, and, as if by a preconcerted 
signal, all simultaneously sank their jaws into my 
person. Thus strongly recalled to the realities of 
life, I saw the opportunity that was offered and 
planned for my observation. No living thing could 
long remain motionless within the sphere of infiu- 
ence of the six-legged Boches, and yet I intended 
to spend days in close proximity to them. I sent 
for an ordinary chair, four tin cans and a bottle of 
disinfectant. I filled the tins with the tarry fluid, 
and in four carefully timed rushes I placed the 
tins in a chair-leg square. The fifth time I put the 
chair in place beneath the nest; but I had mis- 
judged my distance and had to retreat with only 
two tins in place. Another effort, with Spartanlike 
disregard for the fiery bites, and my haven was 
ready. I hung a bag of vials, notebook and lens on 
the chair back and with a final rush climbed on 
the seat and curled up as comfortable as possible. 

All round the tins, swarming to the very edge of 
the liquid, were the angry hosts. Close to my face 
were the lines ascending and descending, while 
just-above me were hundreds of thousands, a 
bushel basket of army ants, with only the strength 
of their thread-like legs as suspension cables. It 
took some time to get used to my environment, 
and from first to last I was never wholly relaxed 
or quite unconscious of what would happen if a 
chair leg broke or a bamboo fell across the out- 
house. 

ee? 
A LUCKY PRINCE 

HORTLY before he left home the Prince 

of Wales was presented with the “freedom of 

the City of London” by virtue of a piece of 
parchment inscribed with his names and titles, 
which guaranteed to him and his descendants 
many privileges to which he would not otherwise 
be entitled. 

Think what a relief it must be to young Edward 
Albert, to realize that hereafter he will not have 
to pay a tax on any goods brought within the 
city gates, or have to render naval or military 
service; that should he fall on evil times he will 
be entitled to pecuniary aid, and should he in the 
course of years pass away, leaving children, the 
city chamberlain will educate them and administer 
their property until they arrive at years of matu- 
rity. 

This may sound like a joke now, but in these 
uncertain times—particularly for kings and other 
potentates—the Windsor family may be glad that 
they have this written promise of the City of Lon- 
don to fall back on. 

o ¢ 
A MARVELOUS GIFT 
TRULY remarkable veil, a gift from the 
A embroidery works of Belgian Flanders, is 
owned by the Queen of the Belgians, The 
most famous of Belgian artists designed it, and 
the most expert workmen reproduced the design. 
It is perfect in every detail. 

Twelve thousand hours of work were required 
to make it, a French publication says. It contains 
not less than twelve million points. It displays the 
almost unknown art of light and shades, a difficult 
effect and one of rare beauty, and it solves for 
the first time, perhaps, the problem of perspective. 
Yet the entire piece weighs only four and one 
half ounces. 

In the centre of the veil are the Belgian arms, 
and in the four corners of the central panel the 
arms of the cities of Ypres, Nieuport, Poperingiie 
and Furnes. The four side panels represent t!ie¢ 
industries of weaving, fishing, hop picking and 
dairying. 

eg 
THE FRESH - AIR CURE 
HE Knud Knudsons are having quite a siege 
of the ‘‘flu,” the Happy Hollow correspondent 
of the Larned Tiller and Toiler reported last 
year. But the younger children are run in the 
south pasture in the daytime and sleep in the bat 
at night. It is believed that they will thus esca)e 
the disease. 
oe ¢ 
ASPIRATION 
N Irish mother who had occasion to reprove 
A her eldest son exclaimed, “I just wish that 
your father was at home some evening ‘Y 
see how you behave yourself when he is out!” 
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rnc RAPER - MAYNARD ; 

acer ae The out- 
easement f door season is 
here again. What 
are you going to do for 
sport and for health? Get 
into the game somewhere. Play 
baseball, medicine ball, tennis, golf, 

go bathing, or take a hike. For any of 

these pleasures you'll need 





You can’t enjoy or fully benefit by any kind of game or sport without being properly 
dressed and rightly equipped for it. The “Lucky Dog” line supplies both dress and equipment. 


During the war the Government recognized the — me The war also brought thousands of young women 
value of sports and supplied the army camps with Me, 2 out from lives of seclusion and idleness into active 
thousands of dollars’ worth of D & M sport oS Bee 7 and useful work in office and factory. This 
goods. Thousands more were used in } \ changed life, the use of muscles and the 
Y.M.C.A. and K. of C. recreation centres. \ association with men, creates in women, 

To-day men realize that sports are just “6 too, a wholesome desire for active rec- 
as beneficial to health and morale in reation. The result is better health 


business as in army life. . and greater efficiency. 


All D & M goods bear this “Lucky Dog” trade-mark and you can depend 
upon articles so marked, for we honor the memory of this old dog 
too much to put his picture on anything that isn’t good. 
Look over the goods here shown and see what you would like, 


Get our Catalogue and read every page ani 


If a dealer can’t supply you what you need send to y/ ‘. 
us, but ask him first. Send your name for % 
D &M catalogue and book of Official ‘| 
Rules for Baseball and Tennis Free. % 


The Draper-Maynard Co. 
Dept. C, 
Plymouth, 

N. H. 
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Baby Faces 


grow plump and ruddy on 


rape-Nut 


the breakfast cereal of happy chil- 
dren and grown-ups everywhere! 


“There's a Reason” 





